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| PACIFIC UNITARIAN SO 
THE OUTSIDE UNITARIAN FOR THE MINISTRY ) 


: ‘Tt ey Cz. i f hu 
a JOHN W. Day = Berkelny, © livers 
( “G THE OUTSIDE Unitarian stay in the churches which make it pleasant for him? 


Can he stay outside all churches? If so, why? Among the many reasons he urges, 

there are some which set the inside Unitarian thinking. What is it in Unitarian 
churches that makes Unitarians willing to stay in other churches? Are any of our churches 
bare and chilly? Is there any sign to a new-comer that he is needed, any chance for him to do 
something? Does the minister do all the talking? Does the choir do all the singing? Is 
there any feeling of worship, any really common worship? Is the topic of the sermon, and the 
treatment, human? Will the general run of people get something for the next day’s use,—some- 
thing more than a book review, a talk against creeds which exhibits as much narrowness as it 
rebukes, or a toplofty disquisition which shows how high the preacher can fly his kite? After 
all is over, does any one make an outside Unitarian glad he came inside? Does he feel at 
home in the church his convictions assign him to? Does he go home with anything burning 
in his heart? Does he burst out with any exclamation: “ That’s the right sort of stuff! He’s 
a real preacher!” Does he want to go again? Or does he conclude that he likes his Unita- 
rianism better where he gets it than where he ought to get it? 

After the outside Unitarian has discovered all the faults and defects which excuse his 
staying outside, has measured all the motes in the eye of the church he ought to attend, the 
main hope for him is a miracle,—a miracle that would make him aware of the beam in his own 
eye. If he happens to read Froude, he may stop at the words, “ There is no cause for which 
any man can more nobly suffer than to witness that it is better for him to die than to speak 
words which he does not mean.” Is he a coward? Is he an accessory before the fact to in- 
sincerity and hypocrisy? An honest man in his business, is he flagrantly dishonest as to his 
religion? Does he notice what Howard Bliss says in the Aélantic about the modern missionary 
who lives where “ the blighting effect of dead formulas is so shockingly and almost incredibly 
manifest ’ and who “ would warn his fellow-Christians at home against the danger of repeat- 
ing creeds which have ceased to mean for them the things they meant for their framers, nay, 
have ceased to have any real meaning at all” > Does it get home to him that “ the supposed 
gain in the direction of preservation of “continuity with the past’ . . . is offset . . . by the 
loss of frankness, of the sense of reality, and even of plain common honesty ”’ ? 

Where does the outside Unitarian put himself? With the floating crowd of self-cheapen- 
ing religious pikers? With the politic church-goers who choose a false position and so help 
make false position everywhere easy and habitual? Suppose the outside Unitarian should 
pull in and help,—help root out the faults of his church and denomination which have kept 
him outside; help make it fashionable to speak and act truth in religion! If all of his kind 
were to do this, all the churches in the country could not make room enough to hold them. 
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The Winning Religion 


NE WHO HAS the good fortune to read the 
() religious papers week after week finds more 

material for assurance about the winning 
cause of Unitarianism than one has space for. It 
comes with a wail of fear and anger, in some in- 
stances, and as a matter of inevitable spiritual evo- 
lution, in others. Of the first sort of thing, read 
what the Presbyterian says, calling the General 
Assembly to reckon with its own evil Unitarian 
doing :— 

“Only last year the General Assembly approved 
the election to a chair in one of our seminaries of 
a man who sent broadcast pamphlets in which he 
declared that ‘Christ did not redeem the world on 
Calvary’ and ‘the ancient cross of Calvary would 
never redeem the world.’ ‘It would require a thou- 
sand million crosses to redeem the world.’ ‘Every 
man must bear his own cross which is of the same 
nature and value as the cross of Christ.’ It is now 
reported that another of our seminaries has elected 
to one of its chairs a man in the West who declares 
that liberty and democracy are spiritual values as 
great as righteousness and forgiveness of sins and 
speaking of the soldiers who died in battle, he says, 
‘If those men are not saved I don’t know who are.’ 

“In view of this persistent and destructive propa- 
ganda in our seminaries, the fearful consequences 
of which are now being emphatically manifest in 
the weakening of our seminaries and in the depres- 
sion of our churches, it becomes the duty of the next 
General Assembly to deal faithfully with this mat- 
ter in the present emergency.” 

An admirable example of the second sort Profes- 
sor Fitch gives in his little book “Can the Church 
Survive?” He says: “Jesus is still thought of and 
preached by the Church in the terms of the dual 
life. The contestants in the struggle between Trini- 
tarians and Unitarians accepted the notion of the 
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divided world; of the human and divine as. dif- 
fering in kind;.God and man as different sorts 
of beings. The result was that Trinitarians dimin- 
ished our Lord’s humanity until the Jesus of the 
Bible became a pre-existent, uncreated, eternal Be- 
ing, the ecclesiastical Christ, a remote theological 
figure, sublime Victim in a world drama of salva- 
tion; while the Unitarians, clinging to His human- 
ity, and equally unable to conceive of it as compat- 
ible with Deity, solved the problem by denying His 
divinity.” 

Unitarians never denied the divinity of Jesus. 
We insisted we were, in his own word, his brethren, 
in confirmation of that very unity in God which 
the dualism of Calvinism denied. Almost the whole 
body of institutional religion has followed, Pro- 
fessor Fitch says, “the extra-Biblical, anti-New Tes- 
tament course” of the two natures. Unitarians 
never followed it. We agree with him in the follow- 
ing, or rather he agrees with us who are the prior 
givers of the doctrine, that there are “few living 
men who are not willing to acknowledge the leader- 
ship of Jesus, to revere his name, and to become his 
disciples, when he is presented in his moral splen- 
dor and his ethical sublimity.” Assent to this belief 
is given by the Reformed Church Messenger: “It is 
on this ethical idealism,” personalized in Jesus, 
“that whatever Church there is to be in the future 
is going to be built.” 


Good Social Workers 


ae WORKERS are frequently charged with 
irreligion. To meet this accusation, Owen R. 
Lovejoy delivered a notable address before the 
National Conference of Social Work, in New Or- 
leans. He was for nearly fifteen years a parish 
minister, and his transition to the sociological field 
was impelled, not by a lessening of spiritual ardor, 
but rather by a growing zeal to turn religious ideals 
into action. 

Almost every minister will appreciate the irk of 
everlastingly talking about gospel principles, while 
the world waits in hunger and sorrow and injustice 
to have the truth done. On the other hand, there 
are eager humanists who rush off to better the 
world, disparaging the dreaminess and inaction of 
the churchman. They find after a not long experi- 
ment that there is something lacking. It is un- 
doubted that many social workers go flat and stale 
because the very thing Mr. Lovejoy puts: his finger 
on is missing in their make-up. 

What is it? It is self-sacrifice. And why is it 
you cannot do a lasting service without it? Because 
self-sacrifice is not a mere conviction; it is the cen- 
tral law of the world, the heart of the divine and 
human order. There is nothing more pitiful than. 
the attempt of some people to do social work on a 
business basis. To reach human beings and show 
them the way there is nothing quite so tragic as 
the wastefulness of a busy humanitarian. Social 
workers must be religious. They must first cure 
themselves, which is true of us all. They must get 
rid of the notion, as Mr. Lovejoy says, that sacrifice — 
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is something which belongs to “those teaser. breeds all al 
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without the law’; the notion, that is, of inferiors 
who must carry the burdens. 

“There runs the scarlet tragedy of the right of 
one life to survive and prosper at the expense and 
sacrifice of another.” He calls it scapegoat sacri- 
fice. Itis a horrible sin, and we are all guilty. We 
stab the heart of God, and maim his children daily, 
who believe and live it. 

The whole thing comes to this, that man is by 
nature kin of the Everlasting God. We serve him 
not first because he is our brother, but because he 
is the Father’s child, even as you and I. That 
exalts social work to a religious height. That is 
the plane for the social worker. And who is not a 
social worker, except the worker of iniquity? His 
eye must be undimmed; nay, it must brighten and 
lengthen and broaden and deepen its vision. A 
good social worker goes to church. 


It is Ours! 


HERE IS SOMETHING in human nature 
which makes man a bad learner,” said Dr. L. 
P. Jacks at the recent annual conference of our 
English brethren. . He called it a “very dark and 
mysterious problem.” The lesson “must be re- 
peated many times, and when it is learned it is apt 
to be soon forgotten. And even when the lesson 
has been both learned and remembered the learners 
will often act in a contrary sense.” Dr. Jacks il- 
lustrated his meaning. With all the teaching and 
learning in the world, the world is still in an evil 
state. ‘Tt needs something besides teaching, some- 
thing which will furnish it with a new motive. The 
thing with which we have to deal is twofold. “On 
one side is the teaching—the good ideas, the purified 
ethics, the reformed theologies, the improved philos- 
ophies of life; on the other side are the old habits 
of mankind, the personal habits, the national habits, 
the social habits, the racial habits,—enormously 
powerful things.” 

In the older Unitarianism, as contrasted with the 
new, there was something which gave him a greater 
satisfaction. All the teaching equipment of to-day 
is interesting, with its ethical flowers and social 
theories, but it leaves Dr. Jacks as it leaves the 
crowd,—unmoved. Power is notably lacking. He 
rarely hears a voice that prompts him to say, “How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth salva- 
tion.” 

Pass on the blessed word, we say. Let the half- 
real go with the half-gods; and may we go, every 
one of us, to the “infinitely glorious full reality.” 
Where is it? We must have a vision. There are 
other things we must have, too, for keeping people 
in co-operative order. But first comes vision. 
How can we get the beatific thing which makes a 
new earth for him who is possessed of the vision? 
The answer to that question is the thing for which 
hearts agonize. We all pray for the vision. All 
souls travail for relief from the suffering, the dis- 
appointments, the broken hopes; and still better, all 


earnestly desire a better life for all men. 
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It is a great truth that the way to the vision is 
opened for us when we suffer, as Dr. Jacks declared. 
We now suffer in hunger for it and what it brings 
to our lives. We need it, we want it, we persevere 
in the quest of it. Very ‘well. It is ‘already ours! 
By keeping it for our heart’s first desire it will 
grow more and more splendid. 


Our Brother’s Brother 


S IT NOT DESIRABLE to broaden our basis 

of good feeling for Great Britain? In this pres- 
ent poignant crisis over Ireland we hear very much 
about the peril of breaking the friendship of the 
two greatest powers in the world, upon which the 
destiny of the race depends, and that sort of thing. 
But we wonder if that, after all, is the best thing, 
or even the truest thing, that we can say? Are there 
no other nations who feel likewise about them- 
selves? 

It seems a kind of corporate arrangement by 
which we stand together in mutual self-compla- 
cency, we and the great Empire. Indeed, we some- 
times wonder if here in America we realize that we 
are in a new world. For all these ages the su- 
premacy of Great Britain, which means for prac- 
tical considerations England, has been assumed 
among the nations. It was seriously and increas- 
ingly disputed by the Germans in industry and 
trade before 1914, and there is little doubt that the 
outcome of the war meant a greater gain for our 
closest kin than it did for any other people. 

Now after we all joined to vanquish the power 
of Germany, not in the arts of peace, but in the 
arts of war and world ambition, it is timely we 
made a new survey of where we are and who is 
who. Our conclusion is, Great Britain has not 
decreased, but the other nations have increased. 
Certain things follow. The old assumption that in 
order to maintain a gracious disposition, a cordial 
temper, among the nations, there shall be complete 
minding of our own business especially when a 
greater power is involved, is out of date. There is 
nothing which is not our business. The Irish ques- 
tion is ours; the Negro question is England’s; the 
Armenian question is Brazil’s. We have so re- 
moved the separating boundaries among all lands 
that it is not cnly allowable, it is absolutely neces- 
sary, that we know what is going on, and have our 
opinion about it. i 

If one suffer, we all suffer. England has its say 
about Mexico. Japan is not mute about America. 
Every nation speaks. Of course it is delicate busi- 
ness. But on that account we dare not, because we 
cannot, withhold our life and the giving of our 
counsel to the world. The necessity is that all 
things be done in honesty, good temper, and 
patience. But isolation in thought as in deed is 
cowardly caution. We are not our brother’s keeper, 
but our brother’s brother, wherever he is. Is he 
Irishman or Armenian, Negro or Filipino? He is 
our brother. There can be no neutrality about any 
problem affecting him, even in the remotest part of 
the earth. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


‘ SITUATION THAT THREATENED a grave 
JAN derangement of industry was laid before gov- 
ernmental agencies for their action at the end 
of last week, when a group of the largest railroad cor- 
porations in the country asked the Interstate Com- 
_ merce Commission to re-establish the rules of prefer- 
ence and priority in freight traffic that were in force 
during,the war. In such an act the spokesman of 
these corporations saw the only method of dealing with 
a congestion of freight which for the past fortnight 
has been bringing about the gradual reduction of 
manufacturing activities and menacing important in- 
dustries in various parts of the country with a com- 
plete shutdown. The admittedly disquieting conditions 
in the carrying system of America are ascribed by the 
railroads to a shortage of labor (in all probability 
caused at least in part by the recent “outlaw” strike 
still in partial operation in certain localities), by a 
shortage of rolling stock, resulting from failure to 
replace and increase equipment under government oper- 
ation, and by unusually heavy traffic since the end of 
the war. There were fears in business quarters at 
the beginning of the week that unless measures are 
immediately taken to avert the developing crisis, wide- 
spread distress would ensue throughout the country 
as a result of a paralysis in the transportation of 
raw materials and even of food. 


Senate Resolution Declaring 
End of War Accentuates Issue 

The problem of restoring peace conditions in the 
country entered a new phase last Saturday when the 
Senate, by a vote of 43 to 48, passed the Knox reso- 
lution declaring the war at an end. This resolution 
was a substitute for the peace resolution previously 
adopted by the House, which was expected to recede 
from its position and make the action concurrent. 
There was no indication, however, that the President 
would either approve the legislation or that he would 
proceed to initiate negotiations with Germany for a 
separate agreement of commerce and amity. On the 
contrary, the plain declaration from the White House 
to the Democrats of Oregon, sent a few days earlier, 
that the President intended to insist upon a plank in 
the platform pledging "nqualified support of the 
Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations as now 
written, bore every assurance of his purpose to carry 
the question into the coming campaign. The Presi- 
dent’s letter disclosed a wide line of cleavage among 
his party followers, and in the light of the condemna- 
tion of the President’s course by the Rhode Island 
Democratic State Convention and the evasion of the 
issue by the Democrats of New York at their subse- 
quent State Convention, there is good reason to believe 
that Mr. Wilson’s views will be sharply contested in 
the Democratic National Convention in San Francisco, 
with a problematic outlook for the success of the 
President’s endeavor to obtain an expression of ap- 
proval of the treaty as it stands. 


Carranza’s Fall followed by Repudiation 
of his Anti-American Policies 

Far from offering any successful resistance to the 
revolutionary movement, President Venustiano Car- 
ranza last week confessed his political and military 
impotence by fleeing from Mexico City with a few 
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thousand troops and after a disastrous battle with 
the revolutionaries near Puebla, shaping his course 
for the mountains of Oaxaca. It appeared at the be- 
ginning of the present week that Sefior Carranza 
already was a man of the past, and Gen. Alvaro 
Obregon, his former military supporter, seemed to be 
the rising influence in Mexican affairs. A few hours 
after his entrance into the City of Mexico, General 
Obregon, in a preliminary statement to the press, ex- 
pressed his unqualified condemnation of Carranza’s 
anti-American policy as involving “national suicide,” 
and emphasized his intention to promote the friendliest 
relations with the northern republic on the ground 
that Mexican and American interests are identical, 
and to employ his best endeavors to bring about an 
agreement between the two countries that shall make 
possible a complete economic co-operation across the 
Mexican border. 


Socialist Party Nominates Debs, 
in Federal Prison, for President 


After a sharp contest between the extreme and the 
moderate elements in the Socialist party, the National 
Convention in New York last week overwhelmingly 
rejected the demand for the insertion in its platform 
of a plan favoring the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
and also declined to accept the Russian Soviet republic 
as its conception of the best form of government for 
America. The failure of the purposes of the extreme 
left attracted attention throughout the country as an 
indication of the determination of the Socialist party 
as a whole to work out its problem, not in the Russian 
way, but in what its leaders conceive to be an Ameri- 
can way. The dramatic event of the convention was 
the great demonstration of enthusiasm with which the 
proposal of the name of Eugene V. Debs for the Presi- 
dential nomination was received. Mr. Debs, who is 
serving a term of ten years in prison after his convic- 
tion on a charge of espionage during the war, was 
nominated by acclamation. Immediately after the 
close.of the convention a delegation of party leaders 
went to Washington to present to President Wilson 
a plea for the release of the nominee, that he might 
take part in the campaign. 


Turkey Receives Peace Terms 
but Future is Problematical 


With a brevity bordering upon severity, Premier 
Millerand in behalf of the Allied nations handed to 
the Turkish delegation in the French foreign office on 
May 11 a copy of the treaty of peace imposed upon their 
country. The warning to Turkey that the Sultan will 
be permitted to retain his sovereignty in Constanti- 
nople only on condition that he shall maintain peace 
and justice within the sorry remnant of territory left 
under his sway, was typical of the attitude of the 
powers toward the new and greatly diminished Tur- 
key. While the Ottoman delegation were receiving 
the text of the treaty, the territory still remaining 
under the emblem of the crescent was in more or less 
complete turmoil owing to inter-racial disturbances 
and to a well-defined nationalist attempt to depose the 
Sultan and to prevent the carrying out of the inten- 
tion of the Allies to dismember Turkey. The Ottoman 
government is required to accept or reject the treaty 
within a month from the grim ceremony of May 11, but 
there was no assurance that it would be able to enforce 
its decision in the event of its acquiescence in the 
Allied decree, and there were not wanting apprehen- 
sions in both Paris and London that the immediate 
future might impose upon the Allies further military 
action on a considerable scale in the Near Hast. 
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Plan for Rehabilitation of Bustern Europe 
by Joint Action of America and the Allies 

All students of the condition of eastern European 
' states, new and old, agree in the verdict that indus- 
tries in those countries are at a standstill, that the 
people are plunged in hopeless poverty and dejection, 
and that a rehabilitation is impossible without inter- 
national help on a comprehensive scale. Henry P. 
Davison of the American Red Cross, who recently re- 
turned from the international Red Cross conference 
in Switzerland, presented before the Methodist Epis- 
copal conference in Des Moines, in Iowa, last Monday 
a project for initiating such a work through American 
agencies. Mr. Davison’s plan contemplates the appro- 
priation by Congress, without delay, of a sum not to 
exceed $500,000,000, to be disbursed in the form of 
industrial loans for the supply of raw materials, and 
supplementary aid in food, to enable the stricken pop- 
ulations to restore their abandoned industrial activi- 
ties. The men recommended for the task by Mr. Davi- 
son are General Pershing, Herbert Hoover, and Mr. 
Lane, former Secretary of the Interior. To the initia- 
tive undertaken by the United States, the governments 
of Great Britain, France, and even distressed Italy 
have agreed to join their forces in money and in ma- 
terials. The action urged by Mr. Davison is based 
upon the conviction, unqualifiedly and emphatically 
presented by him, that the world must be restored and 
rehabilitated as a whole or it will march toward 
ruin as a whole. It is believed the project advocated 
by Mr. Davison has the support of the Administration 
in Washington. 3. 


Brevities 


Scholarships for ministers’ sons and for students for 
the ministry are a kind of benefice which we want to 
see an end of. A Pennsylvania college offers both. One 
of the best things that could get into the minds of the 
laymen, now that they are doing large things financially 
for the Church, is that they should place the minister 
on a decent salary basis, and thereby permit him to 
pay his way—and hold up his head like all other men. 


A minister tells the following experience in the best 
of all schools. in homiletics. He was in the habit of 
telling his wife the subject of his sermon from week 
to week. One morning the usual catechism exercise 
was varied a little when his better half said quietly, 
“My dear, what is the object of your sermon next Sun- 
day?” The form of the query made him “sit up and 
take notice.’ He was fully prepared to tell his wife 
what the subject of his discourse would be, but was not 
quite so sure of its object. 


An inquirer is informed by 8S. Earl Taylor of the 
Interchurch World Movement as follows: “ ‘Does or 
does not the Movement believe absolutely in Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost?’ Concerning this question, I 
must say frankly that while, as I have indicated, the 
Movement stands squarely upon the evangelical basis 
of the Christian Church, and while, so far as I know, 
the leaders all believe in the Trinity as taught in the 
Scriptures, there are doubtless different shades_ of 
interpretation in matters of theological interpretation 
and controversy, and all that I can say is that every 
leader of the Movement with whom I am acquainted 
stands solidly in faith, belief and practice upon the 
Apostles’ Creed as adopted by the evangelical 

churches.” 
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America’s Attitude Toward England 


Constructive criticism prompted by a right spirit and sen- 
sible of our own unsolved problems is welcomed 


MILES HANSON 


WAS MUCH INTERESTED in Prof. Kirsopp 
| tutes address on our attitude toward England, 

and would like, if possible, to emphasize the appeal 
which he made. As one who comparatively recently 
left England, one who has a great love for the home- 
land,—a love perhaps intensified by the separation,— 
and who also has been received most generously in my 
new home, I would urge as strongly as possible that 
every care be exercised lest the two peoples so closely 
joined by many bonds drift into misunderstanding. 

As regards the past history of Ireland, every English- 
man is ready to admit that gross mistakes have been 
made. No land is infallible, governments of all times 
and all lands have made almost unthinkable blunders, 
but the worst mistakes in Irish story are now ancient 
history. At present there is (a small minority ex- 
cluded) a genuine desire throughout Britain to solve 
the riddle of the government of the Emerald Isle. 

The difficulties in the way come from the fact that, 
small as Ireland is, it is not a single racial group. 
There are practically two nations in that small area, 
for although Ulster is little geographically, when al- 
lowance is made for its industrial importance, it is 
no insignificant portion of the island. The two camps 
have almost nothing in common. What is acceptable 
to the one is anathema to the other, and if a via media 
be suggested, both are antagonistic. 

For at least thirty years there have been serious 
attempts to help toward a lasting settlement, and the 
Liberal Party has spent twenty years in the cold shades 
of Opposition, in endeavors to satisfy Irish aspirations. 
As a result, legislation passed in part by each political 
party, Ireland has probably the best system of land 
tenure and purchase in the world, and is also one of 
the most prosperous countries in Europe. Slowly but 
surely opponents of drastic legislation are decreasing, 
and now a leader of the Conservatives is suggesting 
legislation that a Liberal would never have dared 
mention only a few years ago. Everywhere in Britain 
there is a real desire for sane action. 

What are the proposed remedies, and what are the 
attitudes toward them? 

(1) The Sinn Feiners demand a completely free and 
separate republic. The Ulsterites will have none of 
this remedy. And all students of politics know the 
difficulties of such a solution in face of England’s 
and Ireland’s geographical positions and needs. 

(2) The granting to Ireland of Dominion Home 
Rule. Many in England are willing for this, but the 
Sinn Feiners absolutely reject it. 

_ (38) A single parliament with as full control as pos- 
sible. Again many in England are willing, but in 
this case Ulster absolutely rejects the plan. 

(4) Two parliaments, one for the North and one 
for the South. This is the plan which is at present 
being discussed in Parliament. Now the Sinn Feiners 
do the rejecting. They will not even discuss the sug- 
gestion. 

There are thus four plans at present in the field, and 
each one is summarily and scornfully rejected by either 
North or South. The only way out of the impasse is 
the way of compromise, and at present neither Irish 
section will have anything to do with this way of 
wisdom. 
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Apparently, another party will have to come into 
being (an attempt is being made by prominent Irish- 
men to create such a party), which by its weight and 
influence will lead the way to concessions from both 
extremes. 

The second demand which is made upon us is this: 
We should recognize the difficulties, exercise patience, 
and be ready to acknowledge sincere efforts even 
though they be unsuccessful. 

Individually we respect desires after self-expression. 
Such desires have been one of the secrets of progress 
of American life. We respect desires toward freedom. 
But let us remember that self-determination if logically 
carried out would produce a strange world, for the 
majority of the world’s inhabitants are not whites. 
Many are led away by a catchword, and do not stop 
to consider its full implication. Is it better to have a 
whole series of small neighboring nationalities, or a 
confederation of such small sections? The question is 
at any rate a debatable one, and evidently the United 
States by its name and history favors the latter con- 
dition, for we know that a war was fought for the sake 
of the preference. 

By our consistent private lives we can convey to our 
brethren across the sea our preference for the largest 
possible freedom, but whatever our private ideals, of- 
ficially we should be cautious how we interfere in 
another land, and we should be scrupulously careful 
to recognize international courtesies. The settlement 
is difficult enough without our making it worse. 

I did my humble best for twenty-five years in Eng- 
land to help forward the cause of Home Rule. The 
majority of Britishers to-day are doing their best to 
help to find a way out of the miserable position. But 
so far no way has been suggested that is acceptable. It 
is not for us to cause further embarrassment, and we 
need to let it be known that the voice of some in the 
Senate, of the extreme Irish agitator, or of the vote- 
angling politician, is not the voice of America’s heart. 

It is an unfortunate fact that what some editors 
consider good “copy” is not always composed of either 
words of wisdom or of truth. Headlines and innuen- 
lloes are being copied from some of our worst papers, 
and unfortunately some of the actions in Washington 
seem to support these misleading extracts. Irritation 
is being fostered. The better American feeling is not 
known. It is for the Christian to see that it is in 
evidence. 

Constructive criticism prompted by a right spirit 
is welcomed, but harsh judgment at present will work 
lasting harm. At present the most unwise of our 
public statements and acts go across the water, and 
not sufficient of the thoughts of our saner men and 
women. 

Again I plead for quiet, calm counsel, laying special 
stress upon the word “calm.” Ireland’s cause seems 
almost fated to be debated in anger. I have rarely 
heard a debate on the Irish question without heated 
words being used by both sides, and unjust insinua- 
tions bandied about. 

Then it is for us to remember that aspersions are 
apt to encourage and create rejoinders. Once a tu- 
quoque argument is started, no limit can be set to the 
possible evil results. Let us on our side be guiltless 
of causing such a lamentable discussion. 

When I first read Lloyd George’s bill I felt that at 
any rate it moved somewhat on the way to a solution 
with its two parliaments, which I felt before long 
would lead to one united legislative body, but appar- 
ently the plan is destined to have the same rejection 
which was meted out to all its predecessors, and its 
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author seems likely also to find’ the reward that Glad- 
stone received—vituperation and defeat. 
With its criticism of the measure, the London Nation - 
makes this suggestion :— 

The alternative ‘is a bill by consent. But as there is no 
organ of consent, and the Irish membership of Parliament 
no longer exists, it is necessary to create one. And that 
is a possible and not even a difficult course. We can ask 
the Irish to summon a free Irish convention on a basis of 
proportional representation, and await its verdict. If that 
is for a republic, we enter on the region of bargain and 
treaty, in which form alone, in our view, an Irish settle- 
ment can be reached. 


What the fate of such a suggestion may be, or what the 
fate of any of the suggestions may be, no one can tell, 
but the great service which we can render is the mani- 
festation of a generous kindly Christian spirit while 
our brethren are in the throes of the struggle. 


Report of Nominating Committee 


N ACCORDANCE with the vote passed at the annual 
| meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
‘in 1915, the Nominating Committee has prepared 
the following ballot for use at the annual meeting in 
1916 :— 
President (for one year) 
Samugt A. Evior, Cambridge, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents (for one year) 
From Northern New England :— 
Henry C. McDove itt, Franklin, N.H. 
(Nominated by nomination papers) 
From Southern New England :— 
WituiAm H. Tarr, New Haven, Conn. 
From Middle States :— 
Frank H. Hiscock, Syracuse. N.Y. 
From Southern States :— 
GEORGE South, New Orleans, La. 
From Central West :— 
Joun Lawrence Mauran, St. Louis, Mo. 
From Rocky Mountain States :— 
Cuarues A. Lory, Fort Collins, Col. 
From Pacific Coast :— 
Wiuiam H. Carruru, Palo Alto, Calif. 
From Dominion of Canada :— 
Wituiam H. ALexanpEr, Edmonton, Canada 
(Nominated by nomination papers) 


Secretary (for one year) 
Louis C. Cornisu, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Seeretary (for one year) 
W. Forers Rosertson, Arlington. Mass. 


Treasurer (for one year) 
Henry M. Wiiutams, Cambridge, Mass. 


Directors (for three years) 


Miss ANNA M. Bancrortr, Hopedale, Mass. 
Freperick M. Exiot, St. Paul, Minn. 

- (Nominated by nomination papers) 
Sanrorp Barzs, Boston, Mass. 
Grorce R. Buryn, Bedford, Mass. 
CuHar.es E. Park, Boston, Mass. 

(Nominated by nomination papers) 

Hrrrmancr M. Howarp, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Mrs. J. Ranpotpn Coormen, Chairman, 

Aspor Prrmrson, Secretary, 

Watpo Lincoin, 

DitwortH Lupton, 

JoHN C. Rosinson, ie 
Nominating Committee. 
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To Fallen Gomraties 


HAROLD BE. B. SPEIGHT 
Onetime Chaplain with the A. H. F. - 


The French Republic has presented to the next-of-kin of members of 
the United States Army and Navy who died in the service of their coun- 
try memorial certificates similar to those given to the families of her 
own heroes. The poem was written for the ceremony of presenting 
the certificates to Berkeley, Calif., relatives of the fallen, at the Greek 
Theatre, University of California, March 7, 1920. 


And do they say that we shall soon forget, 
That life will be as life has always been, 
That Peace will lead us in the pleasant ways 
Of careless ease, that victory will mean 
We shall ignore the price the victor pays? 
Is it true that we shall soon forget? 


America is pledged! Can she forget, 
In days of safety and in peace-crowned hours, 
The sons she proudly brought to birth 
And nourished in the hope that manhood’s powers 
In peaceful tasks would prove what peace is worth? 
America is pledged not to forget! 


Forget? We would not if we could forget 
-The weariness of eyes that homeward turned, 
The cries of brave men lost amid the horrors 
Of a hell where fires of fierce hate burned, 
The precious life-blood spilt for us. 

We shall not let America forget! 


America is pledged not to forget! 

By all her sacred heritage of right, 

By consecration of her new-found soul, 

By visions of a good still lost to sight, 

And every living bond that keeps her whole,— 
We pledge America shall not forget! 


“Now He Brings His Pay 


Envelope Home Unopened” 


**VYou don’t imagine that this blessed reltef to wives and 
mothers is confined to the dependent 
classes, do you?’’ 


WILLIAM H. PEAR 


General Agent Boston Provident Association 
Eprror’s Note 


People are of all shades of opinion about prohibition. 
The majority of them are in favor of it. But bane 
or blessing is the verdict with sufficient frequency 
and debate to make it desirable for THe ReGIsTER to 
give a notable, if limited, survey of the effect of pro- 
hibition to the present time. For this purpose we are 
publishing in part the study made of the subject by 
Mr. William H. Pear as it relates to poverty, sickness, 
and crime, and presented by him to the National Con- 
ference of Social Work at its recent meeting in New 
Orleans, La. We have reason to believe his figures and 
conclusions can be duplicated anywhere in this coun- 
try. Men and women who work among the poor and 
the wayward are qualified by their experience and 
their disciplined sympathy to give expert testimony. 
We believe the intensely human and graphic material 
knit together in the following readable article will be 
of service to muny of our readers. 


‘sy HAVE BEEN IMPRESSED” said Mr. Pear, “by 
if the social workers’ appreciation of the fact that 
it will be most unfortunate to attribute wrongly 
to prohibition, results which may be due to the pe 
culiarly complex economic conditions now prevailing. 
I have made every effort to reject all material contain- 
ing doubtful factors. Then one or two facts should be 
borne in mind: the time since the new laws became 
operative is very short; the enforcement of the laws 
has varied greatly, and we know that everything de- 
pends on enforcement.” 
- Mr. Pear gave first a brief summary of the messages 


on intemperance as a factor in dependency from the 
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secretaries of welfare organizations in fourteen large 
cities scattered throughout the country :— 

“Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans, 
and Atlanta report that they note little change. Cleve- 
land reports, ‘Too short a time since prohibition to 
show results’; Buffalo and New York City, no figures 
yet available. St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Portland, 
Me., report a decided but inexact decrease of intemper- 
ance in families applying for aid. Detroit, Mich.: 
‘Prohibition has brought about very great improve- 
ments.’ Judge Henry 8. Hulbert, whose court ‘may 
have to take a vacation if this keeps up,’ in the words 
of a recent article in the Detroit News, confirms the 
report. In the spring of 1919, Michigan rejected by a 
large majority a light wine and beer amendment. 

“Chicago announces that while intemperance ap- 
peared as a factor in the last half of 1918, 292 times, 
that is, in 6 per cent. of the 4,582 families listed by the 


United Charities, it appeared but 28 times in the last 


half of 1919, which was 6/10 of 1 per cent. of 4,039 
families listed. Providence, R.I., notes a marked change 
in the homes. In case after case men are found to be 
bringing home their wages. ‘One family,’ says the super- 
visor, ‘for years a great problem, is self-supporting and 
is paying back debts. Since July 1 only one application 
showing intemperance has come to us.’ Montreal, Can., 
is worthy of note in view of the proposition favoring 
the sale of light wines and 2.75 per cent. beer. Mr. 
John B. Dawson, secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society of that city, reports that his agents have been 
able to observe little if any lessening of drunkenness 
as the result of the change from the free sale of alcohol 
to the sale merely of the light wines and 2.75 per cent. 
beer. He says ‘It is certain that men are getting drunk 
on what they still get at the saloons,’ ” 

Of Boston and the State of Massachusetts, graphic 
and remarkable facts and figures were reported. For 
example, at the close of the year 1917, the Boston 
Provident Association published a study which had 
been made to discover the extent of intemperance as 
a factor in dependency as seen in that agency during 
eight years preceding. In making the study, care was 
taken to eliminate all doubtful cases, and the resulting 
statements were in every instance conservative. 

It was found that 1,400 of a total of 7,775 dependent 
families had intemperance as a factor in their trouble, 
18 per cent. of all, to whom more than $27,000 had to 
be given relief, to say nothing of the labors of the 
Association’s visitors. Under prohibition, only eight 
such cases are included in the 485 family applications 
received between July 1, 1919, and March 1, 1920, and 
this with no change of policy as to intake. This is 
a reduction from 18 per cent. to 1.6 per cent. 

“The figures of the Boston Associated Charities,” 
Mr. Pear said, “show an,even greater réduction of 
intemperance since 1917, when the percentage was 27. 
In the last six months it has dropped to 2 per cent. of 
the families on their active list; and, more remarkable 
still, there have been but two such families among more 
than 800 applying since October 1, 1919. 

“In the 1,400 Provident Association families were 
3,925 children growing up under conditions of neglect 
and abuse. In one, twice broken up because of the 
habits of the parents, there were ten children. From 
another, evicted from the five previous residences be- 
cause of the parents’ drinking and quarrelling, two boys 
have already gone to the Reformatory. There were 
eight children in another, where the father and mother 
both drank, and the woman has been arrested several 
times for drunkenness. In another family were nine 
children, our record ending when the five younger 
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children had been removed from the home for neglect; 
the oldest girl had been sent to the Sherborn Reforma- 
tory for Women, one boy had been sentenced to the 
House of Correction at Deer Island, another was a 
fugitive from justice, and the third boy had already 
served a term in a penal institution.” 

Since July 1, 1919, Mr. Pear has been collecting “far 
pleasanter facts.” Visitors have endeavored to secure 
for the Provident Association information about forty 
families in which the effect of alcoholism has been most 
marked. “Of these forty families we failed to locate 
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ten, and in four others the men had either died or 
deserted. But the remaining twenty-six may be taken 
for a test of prohibition, and all but four can be offered 
as such examples of rebirth as no friends of theirs 
would have dared to hope for nine months ago. Of 
the four failures one man has been drinking steadily, 
mostly of Jamaica ginger, and is if anything worse 
than before; another is at present in the Psychopathic 
Hospital from the effects of drink; a third has recently 
secured liquor from some source and gone on a pro- 
tracted spree; and the fourth drinks occasionally but 
not enough to interfere with his work. On the whole 
it is not fair to class him as a failure. 

“In every one of the twenty-two families remaining, 
there is a record of persisting sobriety according to the 
statements of landlords, teachers, friendly visitors, and 
the families themselves, and all are now self-sustaining. 
. . . One or two pictures of these families before and 
after the passage of the prohibitory liquor law will 
show what has happened in these homes. The 8. family 
once dragged out a miserable life in which Saturdays 
and Sundays were a few degrees more to be dreaded 
than other days. The mother had broken down; the 
oldest boy threatened to leave home; the two younger 
children had fallen behind in school. Since the New 
Year the father has had no Tiquor, and his wife reperts 
him working steadily and supporting the family, kind 
to the children and herself, and interested in his home. 

“The family of Z., a coal teamster, known to charity 
since 1897 on account of his intemperate habits. As 
early as 1902 Mrs. Z. left home, taking the baby and 
leaving the two little boys with their father. The 
latter, accompanied by a policeman. sought her out and 
forced her to return to him. From that time on, his- 
tory repeated itself in a sordid succession of com- 
plaints in court, arrests, sentences to the House of 
Correction, hopeful returns, and relapses once more. 
In 1916 Mrs. Z. in desperation threw herself into the 
river, was rescued and sent to the Psychopathic Hospi- 
tal, where her unbalanced mental state was said to be 
due to home conditions. A visitor who had known the 
family for years, but who had lost track of them during 
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the past few months, traced them from the squalid 
street where they had dwelt for years to an excellent 
neighborhood.. He found that the father had returned 
home and was working steadily; two sons and a 
daughter were also working and contributing to the 
family. The home, formerly bare and untidy, is now 
well-kept and attractive, with some leather furniture, 
a phonograph, and a telephone. The greatest change 
of all is to be seen in Mrs. Z.’s face. She comments 
without illusions: ‘He’s the same Bill; believe me, 
he’d get it if he could.’ Her only fear at present is 
lest there should be some relaxation of the law.” 

Mr. Pear referred to the testimony in the Literary 
Digest from the heads of 526 labor bodies, as a sample 
of the men’s story. “They are 345 to 1438, or 5 to 2, 
in favor of prohibition; even though many feel it to 
be an infringement of their personal liberties. But 
it is the women whose opinion I want. The women, 
who in the past have borne the brunt of the hard- 
ships, are almost unanimously in favor of the changed 
conditions and pray that they may continue. There 
are only three in the twenty-six in our study whose 
protests against the new order are expressed in the 
language of Mrs. Tim, who says: ‘It is a poor arrange- 
ment that won’t allow my man after a hard day’s work 
to have even a glass of ale, and all the time the rich 
have their cellars full of booze.’ The other view is. ex- 
pressed by Mrs. D., mother of six children, who says: 
‘I thank God for prohibition, for it has given me a 
home; and Johnnie is going to high school instead 
of to work. If you’d told me this a year ago I wouldn’t 
have believed it.’ ” 

The precaution is important that “extreme addiction © 
to the use of alcohol is but an evidence or accom- 
paniment of other physical or mental frailties. Too 
rosy a picture should not be drawn of these homes, 
although the great intolerable trial is eliminated from 
them.” 

Among workers most inclined to intemperance are 
the teamsters. Information was obtained from the 
coal dealers. The superintendent of one of the largest 
companies, employing three hundred or more drivers, 
reported: “For several months we have had almost no 
trouble from drunkenness among the men. It used 
to be so bad that failure to show up after Sundays 
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and holidays was the commonest thing. This has almost 
entirely disappeared. The men don’t ask for money all 
through the week, as they used to. I know where 
most of that money went. Instead, they are taking 
home full pay-envelopes at the end of the week and are 
regular on the job. It’s a great change.” 

The agency of perhaps the widest acquaintance among 
the homes of Boston people, according to Mr. Pear, 
is the District Nursing Association, whose 108 nurses 
are making 1,000 visits daily. Their chief, Miss Mary 


(9) 
Beard, says: “With all allowance for better employ- 
ment and larger earnings, the nurses in every district 
of the city are finding great improvements in home 
conditions, undeniably due to prohibition. There are 
few exceptions. In some families there was a good 
supply of liquor on hand, some have home~brews, some 
have substitutes such as Lily of the Valley perfume 
and Jamaica ginger; but these cases are greatly out- 
numbered by those where improved home conditions 
exist, and most of all, happy wives and children.” 

Mr. C. C. Carstens, general secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, reports that in a recent meeting of the Society’s 
agents from all over the State all were of the opinion 
that the child-neglect cases arising from drunkenness 
are cut down to a third, possibly a fifth of the number 
found last year. “In some of the rural districts of 
the State no cases of drunkenness had been reported 
during the last three months,” he declares, “and many 
families whose children had been removed by court 
order have so improved their habits that their childven 
are being returned to them. The opinion was clearly 
expressed that the increase in wages was no important 
cause in bringing about the return of the children.” 

The report from the Massachusetts Probation Com- 
missioner, Herbert C. Parsons, shows that arrests for 
drunkenness in the State for January and February, 
1920, have been but 3,134 compared with 13,579 in 
the same months of 1919. Mr. Parsons adds that there 
has been a marked decrease in the business of the 
criminal courts. “It is noteworthy that the offences 
which have greatly decreased in number are larceny, 
robbery (which has almost disappeared, the familiar 
form of robbery being the taking of money from an 
intoxicated person), sex offences (particularly girl 
offenders). and the disturbances of peace which com- 
monly resulted from intoxication. Apparently, there 
has been no decline, but rather an increase in the num- 
ber of domestic relations cases; this has troubled some 
people, but it may be due to the fact that a considerable 
number of men who formerly spent all their money for 
drink have become worth prosecuting for family sup- 

ort.” 

i Mr. Parsons says that too sweeping conclusions must 
not be drawn from his figures. For instance, the great 
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snows made transportation difficult and curbed some 
activities, lessening the cases in court. But the effect 
of prohibition upon the business of the courts, the 
police, and other parts of the correctional mechanism 
has been great. In this connection Commissioner 
Sanford Bates of the Massachusetts Department of 
Correction shows an interesting chart (see above) on 
commitments in Boston and Cambridge. 

A charity organization secretary reports that the 
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lease of life and they pray for its continuance. “Over 
and over the statement is made to my visitors, ‘He 
brings his pay-envelope home unopened; he used to 
spend a good part of it for liquor before the week was 
out.’ Another wife: ‘He was always a good, kind man 
when he was sober. He comes home nights now and 
plays with the children and reads the paper; and some- 
times we go to the movies.’” This secretary concludes, 
“You don’t for a moment imagine that this blessed 
relief to wives and mothers is confined to the dependent 
classes, do you?” 

But one of Mr. Pear’s correspondents is not con- 
vinced. Social workers, he says, are sentimentalists 


DEATHS FROM ALCOHOLISM IN BOSTON 
JULY 1 TO DECEMBER 31 
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whose views are distorted by their daily contact with 
things evil. Those who want liquor will get it; and 
what they get will be vile, dangerous stuff, making 
their condition as bad if not worse than before, or if 
they can’t get alcohol, they will turn to the use of 
drugs. Dr. William C. Woodward, Commissioner of 
Health of the City of Boston, gives the above figures, 
which are reassuring on this score. They are from 
the City Health Department. 

Dr. George O’Hanlon, chief medical superintendent 
of Bellevue Hospital, New York, which previous to the 


‘enactment of the prohibition law handled more alco- 


holic cases than any other city hospital, says: “We 
have practically closed the wards formerly used for the 
cure and treatment of patients suffering from alco- 
holism.” : 

In Buffalo, N.Y., there has been a reduction of 814 
per cent. in the number of alcoholic cases received at the 
Municipal Hospital in the last nine months compared 
with the same months of the preceding year. During 
the months of January, February, and March, 1920, 
only four cases were admitted to the hospital com- 
pared with eighty-five for January, February, and 
March, 1919. 

“Of course everything depends upon the thorough- 
ness of the enforcement of the law,” Mr. Pear declared ; 
“but the fact is that at every point where a test has 
been made the same amazing reduction in the number 
of deaths, institution commitments, and hospital ad- 
missions of alcoholics is revealed; and I have been 
recently told by Dr. Abraham Myerson and Dr. A. W, 
Stearns, formerly of our Psychopathic Hospital staff, 
both men of wide experience, that the alcoholic forms of 
insanity are actually disappearing from the intake 
of the hospitals.” 

Perhaps the use of drugs and substitutes has not 
yet had time to develop, but in the words of Commis- 
sioner Woodward: “The burden of proof is upon those 
who contend that any such results may ‘come. No 
facts yet presented bear out their contentions, while 
any tests so far known to me have simply added cumu- 
lative evidence of the marked benefits of prohibition.” 
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Four Unitarian Ministers, Harvard, 1860 


Graphic sketches of Spaulding, Humphreys, Gannett, and 
Knapp, with references to some of their classmates 


J. L. S. 


pect to celebrate in June their sixtieth Harvard 

Commencement anniversary. The Class of 760 
has long -been distinguished for its able and talented 
men. The professions have been well represented. 
There were fourteen ministers in the class,—five Uni- 
tarian, five Baptist, two Episcopal, and two Congrega- 
tional. 


F vee WELL-KNOWN Unitarian ministers ex- 


Henry G. SPAULDING 


The oldest Unitarian minister is Rev. Henry G. 
Spaulding. At the early age of eleven he had trans- 
lated Virgil’s Auneid, and later was well prepared for 
Phillips Academy. Dr. Samuel Taylor, the principal, 
was his father’s Dartmouth classmate. Mr. Spaulding’s 
mother was a fine musician. It is said that her piano 
was the first one in the State of Vermont. She taught 
her son music, and at twelve he played the church 
organ. He was the first scholar of his Harvard class, 
and the first class secretary. At present, he is secre- 
tary for the second time. Tor: some years he was 
precentor at Harvard. He is a master of English 
diction. 

In Mr. Spaulding’s study hangs a quaint-looking 
group of four Harvard students (in tramping costume), 
taken during the summer vacation when they climbed 
the White Mountains. Only the minister is left. Two 
of the others were his college chum, Henry A. Clapp, 
the Shakespearean scholar and dramatic critic, and 
Congressman George E. Adams, one of Harvard’s Over- 
seers, whose pamphlet on “The Cause of High Prices” 
came out in 1916, when he wrote: “I had it printed 
hoping to influence Congressmen and Senators. 
the subject is still important.” Dr. Stephen W. Driver. 
the beloved physician of Cambridge for fifty years, and 
class secretary for twenty-five years, is the fourth. He 
wrote their stirring Class Song :— 


“We're a band of foster brothers 


Meet the world bravely, Sixty! Forward, 
Hearts bold and true!” 


At the Harvard Divinity School. in the same class 
with Mr. Spaulding, was his college classmate William 
B. Copeland, “the pioneer of liberal ideas in the West,” 
the Unitarian minister “with parishes from Maine to 
Tacoma,” who died in 1904. 

Mr. Spaulding’s first parish was at Framingham, 
Mass. He was ordained in the church which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. That parish sent one of the 
first checks that Dr. Robert Collver received for re- 
building his church after the great Chicago fire. In 
his second parish, at Dorchester, Mass., Mr. Spaulding 
devoted a great deal of time to his Sunday-school, 
and also gave his Lowell Institute Lectures on “Pagan 
and Christian Rome.” Of the lectures, it is recorded: 
“The stereopticon views and the discourse were blended 
as in an illustrated book, for the first time,” and so 
Mr. Spaulding is often called “The Father of the Illus- 
trated Lecture.” Charles Dudley Warner said, “His 
success was due to his knowing how to put his study 
and scholarship into a form that can be popularly ap- 
prehended.” 
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His friend Dr. Shinn of Newton wrote to him: “I 
was deeply impressed as I listened to your story of 
the Passion, as illustrated by the great masters, and 
saw how absorbed were the hundreds of young people 
whom we had brought together to hear you. How can 
they ever forget it? Your ability to ‘talk to young 
people and your extensive collection of the finest illus- 
trations make it possible for you to present a series 
of picture talks on the Life of Christ of the most useful 
and instructive character.” 

Mr. Spaulding was secretary of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, preparing a Service Book and 
Hymnal. He also founded the Sunday School Union. 
Harvard’s recognition of the centenary of Charles Sum- 
ner, Class of 1830, was the Memorial Day address, May 
31, 1911, in Sanders Theatre, on “The Life and Career 
of Charles Sumner,” by Mr. Spaulding. 


CuHarLES A. HUMPHREYS 


To know Rey. Charles A. Humphreys, Unitarian 
minister, one should read his remarkable book “Field, 
Camp, Hospital and Prison in *he Civil War.” Be- 
tween the lines, his loyal service to his country, his 
faithfulness to duty, and his own heroic character are 
revealed. An octogenarian in 1918, he published his 
book and wrote a beautiful poem, “My Swan Song at 
Eighty.” Among the many letters he received regard- 
ing this book is one from Mrs. Philip H. Sheridan. 
“T think,” she says, “your description of General Sheri- 
dan’s work in the Shenandoah Valley the best I have 
ever read, and I will keep the book with great care for 
my little grandson Philip H. Sheridan, 3d, who is now 
two and a half years old.” Another from Rey. George 
L. Chaney, “It is an old story made new in your sincere, 
succinct, and vivid rendering of it.” From his class- 
mate Mr. John Torrey Morse, “It is the most vivid 
picture of campaigning life that I have had the good 
fortune to find.” Mr. Morse wrote a life of his uncle, 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. He also edited and wrote 
many of the volumes in the Series of American States- 
men, among them, the Life of Abraham Lincoln. His 
latest writing is a memorial sketch of Maj. Henry L. 
Higginson for the Massachusetts Historical Society and 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 

Mr. Humphreys was chaplain of the Second Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry Volunteers. In this regiment was 
also his classmate Lieut.-Col. Harry Russel, and it 
was commanded by another classmate, Col. Caspar 
Crowninshield. Col. Robert G. Shaw (54th Massachu- 
setts Volunteers), First Lieut. Edgar M. Newcomb 
(19th Massachusetts Volunteers), and ten other class- 
mates gave their lives for their country. Mr. Hum- 
phreys says, “They wrote their names on the scroll of 
everlasting remembrance.” 

Mr. Humphreys was born in Dorchester, Mass., in 


the old Humphreys homestead, which was razed in 


1917, after having been occupied as a home for two 
hundred and eighty-three years, by seven generations 
of Humphreys. His leisure one winter was spent in 
making a chart of the Adirondacks, giving the names, 
height, and distances of all the peaks that could be 
seen from Mount Philo in Vermont. From a tower 
on its top, most of the Adirondacks and Green Moun- 
tains are in view. Mr. Humphreys is chaplain of his 
class. He had a parish at Springfield, Mass., and also 
at Framingham, Mass. He says: “Since my retirement 
from pulpit and parish responsibilities, I am feeling 
better each year. I carry with me always some of the 
elixir of perpetual youth made up of happy faith 
and contented trusts.” 


Diet 
Beg 
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HENRY G. SPAULDING WILLIAM C. GANNETT 


ARTHUR MAY KNAPP CHARLES A. HUMPHREYS 


WiLuiAM C. GANNETT 


Rev. William C. Gannett, D.D., preacher, poet, and 
lover of mankind, the recent octogenarian, wrote the 
Class Ode for ’60. 

The last stanza_is,— 

“With this faith in the past we will welcome the new, 
Our eager thoughts press to the strife: 

Now on with your armor! Be earnest and true! 
Are you ready, O brothers, for hfe? 

Are we ready to strike for the right and um truth, 
And, failing, to strike yet again? 

Come, brothers, fill out the bright promise ‘of youth. 
Now help us, our God, to be men.’ 


A student’s idea of right living, and after eighty 
years his outlook is much the same. Pope would say, 
“As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” Dr. Gannett 
was employed in the Freedman’s Bureau during the 
Civil War. Then came Divinity School days, foreign 
travel, and his life-work in the ministry. 

He had four parishes: Milwaukee, Wis.; East Lex- 
ington, Mass.; St. Paul, Minn.; and Rochester, N.Y. 
His faithful work and service were heartily recognized 
in March, by his own church, the people he had in- 
spired and helped, his large circle of friends, his class- 
mates, and by Tue CuristiaAN Register. It was a won- 
derful tribute to “one of the noblest men who ever 
lived.” 

He tells us, “We should thank God for the sometimes 
hard, usually happy, always holy thing called life,” 
and “for the common, old, ever new blessings.” 

Of himself and a classmate, Rev. James Fernald, 
a Baptist clergyman, editor and authority on the Eng- 
lish language, whose twenty-four books on the subject 
are recognized texts to- -day, it was said: “Gannett is 
a cunning artificer and can group Fernald’s words 
in most lovely companionship for the holding and 
treasuring of beautiful thoughts.” 

Twelve years ago, Harvard conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, with these words :— 

“William Channing Gannett, by inheritance and nur- 
ture a humanitarian preacher and poet, whose in- 
evitable themes are nature’s miracles, the thought of 
God, faithfulness, and moral beauty.” 

“Having come fairly into a leisure, into the Indian 
summer of life,” as he expresses it, he views the happen- 
ings of one “lifetime, through Reconstruction days, the 
wonderful advances made in science, the great develop- 
ment of industrial life, and the evolution of the new 
term of social civics.” . 

Another classmate was Mr. Calvin Woodward, 

“Father of Manual Training,” who said, “Send the 
—_ 


whole boy to school.” He founded the St. Louis Manual 
School and was dean and professor in Washington 
University. Among the temporary members of the 
class are Rey. James Kent Stone, “Father Fidelis,” 
who was in charge of parish work in South America 
for thirty-four years. He was one vear in Cuba, and 
then in Texas, working for the poor colored people, 
in whom he was intensely interested. At present, he 
is living in Chicago. Dr. Gannett insists that the 
“earth is still good—beautiful to be alive on it.” He 
adds, “Half the time I wish I were my own son (Lewis 
8S. Gannett, Harvard 1913), my own girl (Mrs. Carle- 
ton MacDowell, Vassar 1910), to have a hand in what 
is coming; half the time very glad I’m not. . . . When 
people say, ‘What are you doing?’ I reply, ‘Oh, little 
nothings, and thanking, and thinking, and wondering, 
and trusting, hoping for some great surprise,—new 
life, new power, new chance to work and be of ser- 
vice, ”” : 
ArTHUR May Knapp 


The greatest traveller of the ’60 class is Rev. Arthur 
May Knapp, preacher and writer. He has crossed the 
Atlantic nineteen times, and the Pacific over twenty 
times. He speaks of meeting Francis Ferdinand, the 
Crown Prince of Austria: “I found him one of the 
most delightful travelling companions and one of the 
best-informed men I ever came across.” On another 
journey he mentions “opening Congress, the British 
Parliament, and the Russian Douma, then starting for 
a run through China, Manchuria and Korea.” He 
adds, “Every morning I waken wondering where I am.” 
Mr. Knapp enlisted as a private in Company F, 44th 
Massachusetts Volunteers, in the Civil War, and soon 
after the war was over entered the Harvard Divinity 
School. 

All four of these ministers graduated from the 
Divinity School, but no two of them were in the same 
class. Mr. Knapp was settled over four parishes: Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Bangor, Me.; Watertown and Fall River, 
Mass. Then he was sent as representative of the 
American Unitarian Association to Tokyo, living in 
Japan for many years, and being especially fond of 
the country and the people. He was editor and pro- 
prietor of the only American journal of the East, the 
Japan Daily Advertiser. He was the first president 
of the Harvard Club of Japan. 

Of former days Mr. Knapp speaks in his own fashion 
of reaching Boston “via Suez, visiting Java, India, 
Burma, Ceylon, and Sicily; as may be imagined, I am 
suffering from scenic dyspepsia. I make no more of 
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running from Japan to Boston than I once did of the 
weary transit from Boston to Cambridge in the omni- 
bus.” 
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guished New York lawyer, was taken from hie pad 
mates. He was twice president of the New York Har- 
vard Club, and twice Overseer at Harvard. He was 


Mr. Knapp was in great demand for dinners and 
He attended the Paris Congress in 1914. 
“T was sandwiched in for an address 


gatherings. 
Of it he says: 


Schedule for the Ministers’ 


Morning Prayers, 8.40 a.m. Appleton Chapel. 


Summer School. 


called “Our Golden-tongued Orator.” 
more members of the Board of Overseers have come 
from the ’60 men than from any other Harvard class. 


It is said that 


See Article, page 13. 


All lectures are given in Semitic Museum 2. 


9.15-10.15 a.m. 10.30-11.30 a.m. 11.45 a.m.—12.45 p.m. 
July 6 The Pilgrims in England The Minister as Pastor in the City | The Religion of the Jews at the time 
Tuesday Prof. C. N. GREENOUGH Church of Jesus 
Prof. Henry S. Corrrn Prof. Louis GINZBERG 
July 7 The Separatist Movement The Minister as Administrator in the| The Religion of the Disciples of Jesus 
Wednesday | Mr. CHAMPLIN BURRAGE City Church Prof. Kirsopp LAKE 
Prof. Henry 8. Corrin 
July 8 The Anabaptists The Minister as Pastor in the Bei The Rise of Hellenistic Christianity 
Thursday President GreorcEe E. Horr try Chureh Prof. Kirsopr LAKE 
Rey. F. EB. EMRicH 
July 9 The Pilgrim Leaders The Minister’s Use of Christian His- |The Roman Melting Pot 
Friday Dean J. W. PLATNER tory as Sermon Material Dr. Grorce LA PIANA 
Prof. W. L. SPERRY - 
July 10 The Theology of the Pilgrims The Minister’s Use of Christian Doc-| Alexandria 
Saturday Dean J. W. PLATNER trine as Sermon Material Dr. GrorGE LA PIANA 
Prof. W. L. SPERRY ; 
July 12 International Relations The Liberty of Prophesying Theology and Christology in Rome and 
Monday Prof. G. G. WILSON Rey. S. M. CrorHEers Gaul 
: Prof. Kimsopp LAKE 
July 13 International Relations Orders of Worship Montanism and Gnosticism 
Tuesday Prof. G. G. WILSON Prof. H. W. Foote Prof. Krrsopp LAKE 
July 14 International Relations of Labor Orders of Worship The Value of Ancient Christianity for 
Wednesday | Prof. J. T. SHoTWELL . Prof. H. W. Foorr the Present 
Prof. Kirsopp LAKE 
July 15 International Relations of Labor Church Musie Modern Philosophical Tendencies: 
Thursday Prof. J. T. SHoTweELuL Prof. A. C. Davison — Behaviorism 
Prof. R. B. Perry 
July 16 The Program of the British Labor | Church Music Modern Philosophical Tendencies: 
Friday Party Prof. A. C. Davison — Neo-Realism 
Prof. T. N. CARVER Prof. R. B. Perry 
July 19 The Program of the British Labor | Religious Hducation Modern Philosophical Tendencies: 
Monday Party Prof. H. W. HoLmss — Modern Idealism 
Prof. T. N. CARVER Prof. H. 8. BrigHTMAN 
July 20 Syndicalism Religious Education Modern Theological Tendencies 
Tuesday Prof. T. N. CARVER Prof. H. W. HoLmMsEs Dean W. W. Fenn 
July 21 Bolshevism Religious Education Modern Theological Tendencies 
Wednesday | Prof. T. N. Carver Prof. H. W. HoLMEs Dean W. W. FENN 
July 22 Americanization Programs The Legal Status of the Minister Modern Theological Tendencies 
Thursday Mr. JoHN GRAHAM BROOKS Prof. A. W. Scorr Dean W. W. FENN 
July 23 The Church and the New Order The Minister as Citizen Speaker to be announced 
Friday Prof. F. G. PEABODY Mr. Jon F. Moors ; 


between a Mussulman in his red turban and a ‘Paree,’ 
in his gorgeous robes.” In 1913 he wrote “Who are the 
Japanese?” for the Atlantic Monthly, and his book on 
“Feudal and Modern Japan” was published in 1914. 
He is’ the youngest of the twenty-one men. 


year will find him also an octogenarian. 


Two years ago Mr. Edmund Wetmore, the distin- 


Ion Perdicaris. 


Another 


Another temporary member of this celebrated class, 
who was with them for their dinner in 1905, 


is Mr. 


He was captured by Raisuli, the Mo- 
roccan Robin Hood, during President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration; and the famous ultimatum was given, 
“Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” 
about fifty thousand dollars to Raisuli and erated. . 


The Sultan paid 


q oe 
we 


eo 
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him many of his demands before he would release Mr. 
Perdicaris and his son. Afterward Raisuli wrote a 
letter saying he entertained no ill-will toward foreign- 
ers; that they carried Perdicaris off in order to secure 
punishment of certain people who had committed out- 
rages upon them. Last August, Spain was rushing 
troops through Tangier to check an outbreak by this 
same Raisuli. 

With a merry twinkle in his eye, do you not hear Mr. 
Knapp say, “Of course we are four remarkable min- 
isters; we had to be, surrounded as we were by all these 
brilliant men!’ 


A Summer School for Real Ministers 


At Harvard, one handred and twenty-five Unitarian parsons 


are invited to take a clerical ‘‘Plattsburg’’ tn prepara- 
tion for the great commission 


ik UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE has in- 
vited the ministers of all Unitarian churches in 
those of the United States west and south of 
Pennsylvania, and in all Canada, to attend the Har- 
vard Summer School of Theology. The League’s invi- 
tation thus goes to approximately one hundred and 


twenty-five clergymen and offers to pay their tuition 


fees and half of their travelling and living expenses 
while in attendance at the School. For this purpose 
the sum of $10,000 has been appropriated. 

The classes of the Summer School of Theology begin 
Tuesday morning, July 6, and continue for three weeks. 
They are open to men and women of all denominations, 
being non-sectarian in character and scope. This year 
the lectures include, in addition to strictly theological 
subjects, five dealing with the Pilgrim Fathers, the 
tercentenary of whose sailing in the Mayflower is to 


be celebrated this summer and next autumn, ten on. 


problems of social reconstruction, and fifteen on the 
minister’s work in its most practical aspects. The 
lecturers will be men of distinction drawn from vari- 
ous walks of life, but all experts in their several fields. 
There will be opportunity following the lectures for 
informal discussion. 

Standish Hall, one of Harvard’s Freshmen dormi- 
tories, on Charles River Parkway, at the foot of Hol- 
yoke and Dunster Streets, has been assigned to the 
use of students attending the Summer School of The- 
ology. The east wing will be reserved for women and 
the west wing for men, and certain suites will be set 
aside for married couples. This assures members of 
the School far pleasanter and more convenient lodg- 
ings than in previous years. It also makes possible 
a greater enlargement of the delightful social life of 
the School through the facilities provided by the Com- 
mon Room in Standish Hall. The opening of the 
dining-room in Standish or the assignment to the 
school of quarters in the dining-room in Smith Halls 
will be another great addition to the social life. 

In addition to the regular programme arranged by 
the Harvard faculty, a series of eight evening meet- 
ings, to be held in the parish house of the First Parish 
in Cambridge, Dr. Samuel M. Crothers’s church, is be- 
ing arranged by Rev. Charles T. Billings, Rev. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, and Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, the 
committee appointed at the Baltimore Conference. 
These meetings will be for the Unitarians attending 
the School and all other Unitarian ministers who wish 
to attend. Each night there will be a short address 
by a speaker chosen for his recognized knowledge of 
the subject to be discussed. Following his address 
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there will be an open discussion by all present, gov- 
erned by some simple democratic rules to limit debate 
and make it general. These meetings will be informal, 
and it is hoped that they will be largely attended. 

The subjects to be discussed will be chosen from the 
following list :— 

“What can the Laymen’s League best do for the 
churches ?” 

“What is a Successful Sunday-school, and How can 
we get 1t?” 

“Some Practical Problems of Church Music.” 

“How can we Best Recruit and Hold Church Mem- 
bers?” 

“What shall Ministers Preach About?” 

“What is the Religious Content of Liberalism To- 
day ?” 

“What shall Unitarian Churches Seek regarding 
Churches of other Denominations,—Isolation, Fellow- 
ship, .Co-operation, or Union?” 

“The Minister’s Devotional Life.” 

“Efficient Church Organization and Publicity.” 

The officers of the Laymen’s League are arranging a 
dinner to be held at Unity House, Boston, on the 
evening of July 6, the first day of the School, to which 
they will invite all the faculty and lecturers at the 
Summer School and all of those of our ministers who 


WHITE AREA SHOWS WHERE INVITATIONS GO 


It is desirable to afford opportunity first to ministers who 
are on the far-flung lines of missionary labor, as well as to 
many in established Unitarian places. 


attend the School in response to the League’s invita- 
tion. 

In this important project the laymen have made a 
large investment, because they believe it will pay. The 
courses of study, the discussions, the exchange of ex- 
periences, and the fellowship of men of kindred minds 
will all have a wonderful effect upon the work they 
resume in their parishes. Their people will approve 
the methods proposed and receive the deeper spirit; 
and there will be, it is believed, new accessions of 
congregational life, and, in turn, of organization and 
power. 


A Healing Church 


REAT WORKS of healing in the Episcopal Church 
are reported. James Moore Hickson is the healer. 
He says that not only bodily health should be sought, 
but spiritual and mental health, for perfection in body 
and mind and soul was intended by the Creator for 
his people—that such was God’s will, and the carrying 
out of this conception is a duty to God as well as to 
the state and to one another. He believes that there 
will never be “a living church” until it has become “a 
healing church.” 
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Mr. Cooke’s Position Disputed 


GHORGH R. DODSON 


Tun SocraAL EvoLuTion oF RwLicion. By 
George Willis Cooke. Boston: The Stratford 
Company. 1920. $3.50. 


The title of this book accurately de- 
scribes the contents. The author aims to 
show that religion is social in its origin, 
that it is transmitted socially and is meas- 
ured by social advancement, that it is 
affected by all social changes such as the 
transition from autocracy or feudalism to 
democracy, and that the process of its 
evolution is still going on. He has read 
extensively and supports his thesis by 
. summaries from Tylor and other anthro- 
pologists. 

That religion is, in one of its aspects 
at least, a sqcial phenomenon is not con- 
tested, and one might think hardly needs 
so much argument and emphasis were it 
not for such books as Professor James’s 
Varieties of Religious Experience, which 
ignores the fact altogether. The first 
chapter is on the whole an excellent pres- 
entation of the truth about which some 
minds are still confused, namely, that 
the locus of human progress is not the 
human organism, but in the slowly ac- 
cumulating tradition of science, art, re- 
ligion, social, ethical, and political ideas, 
which are the matrix and the nourish- 
ment of man’s higher life. 

Would it were possible to say only good 
of this book! It is necessary to call at- 
tention to certain unfortunate criticisms 
which it makes and to obscurity on a 
vital point. The reviewer does this most 
unwillingly. But the purpose of writing 
and reviewing books is surely to clear up 
misunderstandings, and when a writer 
seeks to discredit an important social 
movement, the most genuine good-will 
cannot let it pass unnoticed. 

On pages 24 and 25 the author goes out 
of his way to discredit the eugenists. One 
wonders what he has been reading. He 
mentions only Mr. Galton. Now Mr. Gal- 
ton was a great man and deserved his 
fame. But his books are now old. The 
man who depends upon biological works 
twenty years old to-day is an ancient. The 
eugenists of the present are not dreaming 
of supermen, nor are they advocating cruel 
or arbitrary measures. But the State 
Boards of Charities and Correction and 
the up-to-date social workers are doing 
their utmost to locate, and provide insti- 
tutional care for the tens of thousands of 
congenitally feeble-minded, whom no edu- 
cation can make normal. These defectives 
produce a very large per cent. of our petty 
criminals, thieves, paupers, and _ prosti- 
tutes. They are a tremendous burden upon 
the finances of the States. 

What is proposed is to care for these 
people tenderly, putting into their poor 
lives all that is possible, and denying them 
only the privilege of parenthood. If this 
were done, by keeping the men and women 
in separate colonies, the country would in 
one generation be rid of a vast amount 
of incapacity, and the place of these un- 
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his position. Obscurity on these great 
themes is a fatal defect, while clearness 
of thought and expression is a service 
to the spiritual life. As the late Prof. 
George B. Qoster has said, “The distine- 
tion between the living real God and a 
concept God is vital to peace of mind and 
to the power of the gospel to-day.” 


fortunates would be taken by normal, 
capable people. And there is no other 
way. Education can educate only what 
nature gives. It does not improve stock 
or make normal people out of morons. In- 
asmuch as this is one of the most promis- 
ing and important reforms of the day, 
one of the kindest and most practicable, 
it seems unfortunate that a writer, es- 
pecially interested in the social life, 
should caricature it as he does. 

Upon the theologians and metaphysi- 
cians, too, the author is extremely severe. 
He includes them all in one indiscriminate 
condemnation, and then he treats of theol- 
ogy himself. He supports his position by 
lengthy quotations from such writers as 
Leuba and Schiller. Anti-theological writ- 
ers like Rignano and Croce are dwelt upon 
as if they were representative of our time, 
and there is nowhere any intimation that 
trained theistic thinkers have reached any 
valuable positive results. It is significant 
that after a wholesale indictment of 
theologians, on page 395, he turns with re- 
lief to H. G. Wells! 

When one estimates so lightly the 
prophets of Israel, the philosophers of 
Greece, and the theistic thinkers of all 
succeeding times, he owes it to his read- 
ers to justify his attitude and to. make his 
own position clear. Yet he leaves the 
reader uncertain. Apparently, God is for 
him “collective man,” or “a projection of 
the collective consciousness of man,” or 
God may be a principle, a law, or an 
underlying energy. The idea of God as 
both immanent and transcendent, as liy- 
ing spiritual perfection, who draws our 
race upward through our worship and our 
ideal strivings, is not even mentioned. 
Man makes his values, he thinks ; that they 
are discovered but not made, is a view of 
which he seems not to have heard. In- 
stead of a truth, a beauty, a goodness in 
the universe to which we are akin but 
which is higher than we, there is for the 
author only a vast, vague, on-moving col- 
lective life. 

Now it is open to any man to use lan- 
guage as he pleases; he may keep the 
name of religion for human strivings when 
he has ceased to believe in God; he may 
even use the name of God when he means 
nothing more than a blind, groping cosmi- 
cal energy or a concept in the mind. But 
if his sincere purpose be to promote clear- 
ness of thought and mutual understand- 
ing, it would seem to be better to frankly 
avow atheism than to dress it in religious 
garb. Jf there really is no God, if we are 
orphans, if we are. being pushed up and 
on by some blind, groping, cosmical force 
instead of” being lifted into communion: 
with the Father, who is perfect, by all 
means let us know it and endure it as 
well as we can. The last thing we desire 
is to be deceived. But is there not just a 
chance that the author is wrong? Perhaps 
if he had read less of atheistic writers 
like Jane Harrison and more, ¢€.g., of Sir 
Henry Jones, he would not have omitted 
to state that philosophy of the highest 
order justifies those who in all sincerity 
and faith still say “Our Father.” Even 
the theologians whom he esteems so lightly 
might have helped him to clearness, so that 
the reader of his four hundred pages would 
not have been left in uncertainty as to 


Mr. Gardner’s Letters 

Somp LEerrprRs or AUGUSTUS PHABODY GARD- 
NER. Edited by Constance Gardner. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2. 

For fifteen years, Mr. Gardner served 
in the National House of Representatives 
as a member from the Sixth District of 
Massachusetts. Before that, he served 
two terms in the Massachusetts State 
Senate. Still earlier, he saw service as a 
staff officer in the Spanish-American War. 
When America entered the World War, he 
returned to the army, and died in service 
within the year. His letters, which his 
wife has edited, and published in a thin 
but attractive volume, reveal a frank, cor- 
dial, sympathetic nature. While not over- 
intellectual, or remarkable in any way, 
they are pleasant reading, save where 
they are marred by a spirit of narrow 
partisanship. 


Three Books of Verse 

Sones AND SONNETS. By Alida Chandler. 
Boston: The Cornhill Company. $1.25. 

ALTAR Firns. By Ruth Bassett Hddy. Bos- 
ton: The Cornhill Company. $1.25. 

Tob Lopbp Star. By Mary Cromwell Low. 
New York: James T. White & Co. $1.50. 

Of this triad of new books of poetry, 
the last is far and away the best. It has 
something of “the feel’ of the real thing. 
The other two are slight both in bulk 
and quality. Alida Chandler has some- 
thing of a gift for writing poetry. Her 
songs and sonnets may be best described 
as “sweet pretty.” Written in conven- 
tional style, they show imagination to- 
gether with a measure of poetic insight. 
In strong feeling and real beauty, how- 
ever, they are absolutely lacking. 

Altar Fires, on the other hand, contains 
a collection of verse, the most notable 
characteristic of which is a keen sense 
of rhythm occasionally combined with 
deep emotion. But much of the feeling 
manifested is specious and sentimental. 
If the writer could free herself from the 
ambition to fly high, as well as from a 
certain slavish tendency to forced rhymes, 
her art would gain materially in simplic- 
ity and force. 

To many people, Mary Cromwell Low 
has become well known as the originator 
of a particularly attractive series of greet- 
ing-cards, which have had a wide circu- 
lation. In a modest volume, she now ap- 
pears as a full-fledged writer of verse. 
Her work contains not a little delicacy 
and genuine charm. It is simple, unas- 
suming; and breathes withal a spirit of 
healthy optimism and deep religious faith 
about it. There is nothing mawkish and 
nothing overdone. Among the American 
verse writers of to-day, religion is none 
too evident. And many readers will find 
in Miss Low’s pages much to cherish, and 
to quote. A.R. H, 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


A JOURNEY TO THE GARDEN GATH. By Ralph 
M. Townsend. New York and Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $2. 

A delightful story of the Alice in Won- 
derland type. Prudence Ann slides down 
the telescope and becomes the size of the 
insects which she meets on her travels. 
She visits the Ant Village and is made 
Chief of the Fire Department. Her great 
aim is to reach the garden gate in season 
to welcome her father home—a journey 
she makes every afternoon, but on this 
special day her small size makes the trip 
very difficult and fraught with grave dan- 
gers. Mr. Townsend has the faculty of 
making the insects appear like real little 
people. The colored plates by Milo Winter 
are charming and add much to the fasci- 
nation of the book, and the fact that Pru- 
dence Ann was only dreaming adds to the 
humor. 


DAVID BLAIZE AND THD BLUE Door. By #. F. 
Benson. New York: George H. Doran Co. $2 
net. 

Every night little David Blaize left the 
prosaic world behind him and through a 
blue door in his pillow entered into a 
make-believe kingdom of his own wherein 
all things happened spontaneously and un- 
shadowed by the necessity of reason. 
Children will share David’s adventures 
joyously and unquestioningly, because for 
all small people there is a world quite 
apart from the one in which grown-ups 
live; and through his eyes, remembering 
grown-ups will see a pleasant world 
which they, too, once possessed. 


THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net. 

This book is made most attractive with 
its exquisite pen-and-ink sketches of 
George Wharton Edwards. There is one 
colored plate. The story-poem is taken 
from the Ingoldsby Legends. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO INGHR JOHANNE. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian of Dikken Twilgmeyer 
by Emilie Poulsson. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.50 net. 

Inger Johanne is a lively girl of thirteen 
years who gets into comical escapades, out 
of which she always emerges, ready for 
the next one. From beginning to end the 
reader is kept in a laughing mood. The 
story is wholesome fun. 


THE ScorcH Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50 net. 

Thoughtful readers of books for chil- 
dren are now so familiar with the Twin 
Books by Lucy Fitch Perkins that they 
are ready for each new volume as it ap- 
pears, assured beforehand of its standard. 
This latest book, with the element of mys- 
tery in the Rob Roy Clan adding zest to 
the well-written account of Scotch boy- 
hood and girlhood, is welcome. The pen- 
cil sketches by the author are fitting. 


MaRJORY AT THE WILLOWS. By Alice ZH. 
“Allen. Boston: The Page Company. $150. 

Marjory Brook is one of two grand- 
daughters who, by winning the hearts of 
two grandmothers, heal a family breach 
of long standing. The story of Marjory’s 
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summer in the “House of the Grand- 
mothers” will interest girls of from twelve 
to fifteen years. 


THe Boy Scouts or THH WoLr PaTRoL. By 
Brewer Corcoran, Boston: The Page Company. 
$1.65. 

By their quick wits and steady adher- 
ence to Scout principles, the boys of the 
Wolf Patrol bring home the lesson that 
the Scout movement is an influence under- 
lying the lives of thousands of boys, con- 
trolling their activities, and guiding their 
energies into currents for good. Excite- 
ment centres around Joe Lowell, one of 
the Wolves, who is mainly responsible for 
foiling a German plot designed to wreck 
many a munition plant besides that of 
Stephen Mayhew, Scoutmaster. 


FamMousS L®ADERS OF INDUSTRY. 
Wildman. 
$2 net, 

Told in story form, the lives of many 
of our outstanding industrial leaders— 
Thomas A. Edison, John D. Rockefeller, 
George Westinghouse among others— 
teach boys what tangible results may be 
gained by unflagging perseverance and 
pluck. 


By Edwin 
Boston: The Page Company. 1920. 


Two little books are added to the group 
already published by Henry Altemus Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. “The Four Little 
Pigs that didn’t have any Mother” had a 
father who didn’t exactly take the place 
of a mother, but who did his best, and 
made a distinct place for himself in his 
family. The Wish Fairy of the Sunshine 
and Shadow Forest is another bedtime 
story-book containing nine short stories in 
which the Wish Fairy makes the friendly 
little animal people very happy by giving 
them the things they most desire. Each 
book sells for fifty cents net. 


Notice to Fathers 


JEREMY. By Hugh Walpole. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Mr. Walpole understands children. The 
scenes of the story are laid in Polchester, 
where Jeremy Cole was born, and at Cow 
Farm, where the Coles spend the holi- 
days. 
ple who lived in an old-fashioned house. 
Rey. Herbert Cole, rector of St. James, 
Polchester, was an excellent .father ac- 
cording to his own standards, but the 
parish absorbed so much of his time that 
he had little left with which to enjoy 
his family. Mrs. Cole was the most placid 
lady in Hurope. Hight years old meant to 
Jeremy equal rights with his sister Helen, 
who was a year older. The younger sis- 
ter, Mary, and Aunt Amy worried him 
most of the time. His nurse, the Jampot, 
could no longer tell him what to do. He 
would give orders to her. Jeremy saw 
things in pictures. Punishment meant 
standing in a corner; summer holidays 
meant the green meadows of Cow Farm; 
religion meant walking in creaking boots 
and clean clothes up the great wide aisle 
of the Cathedral. We have a deep sense 
of the awakening of manliness, the wor- 
ries which come to all children and which 
so few grown-ups understand, the loneli- 
ness and suffering a child endures in si- 
lence when a word from a dear one might 
clear the way. The boy of eight de- 
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pendent on nurse, governess, and mother 
for his next step, becomes a most reliant, 
independent youth, and has enjoyed all of 
his experiences to the full. FE. Bo Ds 


Cheering 

THe Happy YHArs. By Inez Haynes Irwin. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. $1.60. 

A very cheering and convincing demon- 
stration of how ‘to grow old happily is 
this last of the author’s stories in her 
“Phebe and Ernest” series. We commend 
it heartily to the middle-aged, especially 
fathers and mothers, who are beginning 
to be sensitive to the pressure of the 
rising generation. 


Food Facts and Figures 

Foop Facts FoR THH HOMH-MAKER. By 
Lucile Stimson Harvey. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

Every housekeeper would find this book 
a practical aid in solving H. C. L. prob- 
lems. From her experience as a food ex- 
pert the author offers the public not only 
a large variety of recipes, but instructs 
it as well in the underlying principles of 
food values. 


Any book reviewed in THE Rk&GISTER 
may be obtained at the list price from tne 


BEACON Press Book SuHop, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


Youw’ll never 
forget her 


Once you ’ve 
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MARY MARIE 
“the sunbeam girl” 


By the author of 
JUST DAVID 


ELEANOR H. PORTER || . 


Tilus. 
$1.90 net 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
4 Park St., Boston 
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Up and Down 


MARJORIE DILLON 


First I’m up and then I’m down; 
Up again, no use to frown. 

No, it’s not a see-saw game— 

This makes see-saw fun feel tame! 


There! like Jack, I “bumped my crown,” 
Acting like a circus clown! 

Up once more, and flying, too! 

Down! I’m getting black and blue. 


Funny game, I must confess. 

You look puzzled. Can’t you guess? 
I’m out learning—one more fall !— 
How to roller-skate—that’s all. 


David and the Polar Bear 


ROSE BROOKS 

Ever since he could remember anything 
at all, David had been able to understand 
animals quite as well as he understood 
people. It was a great surprise to him 
when he first found out that most people 
understand just other people, and not ani- 
mals at all. 

Up to the time he was ten, David lived 
in the country, and you can imagine, even 
though perhaps you can understand ani- 
mals only the least bit, what fun David 
had all those years, rollicking with the 
little meadow folk and with the wood 
folk, large and small, and the soaring 
birds, and even the creepy little bugs. 
Everything alive David loved, as you 
would, of course, if you understood animal 
language as David did. 

When David was ten, he and his family 
moved to the city, because little boys do 
have to go to school sometime. One of 
the very first things David found in the 
big city he had moved to was a Zoo. 
Such animals! Of course David had had 
picture-books, just as every little boy has, 
but his animal picture-books showed ani- 
mals in their own homes, jungles, moun- 
tains, or ice-fields, depending on the 
animals. And, strange though it may 
seem, no one had ever happened to tell 


David about a zoo, so you can imagine- 


what a surprise it was for him. 

One warm spring day he ran over to the 
park, tempted by the swaying green tree- 
tops, and the next thing he knew he was 
wandering up and down before all kinds 
of animals,—bears behind high iron fences, 
and wolves, and cages of eagles, and lions 
and tigers in houses,—but then all chil- 
dren except David have been to zoos long 
before they are ten, so you all know better 
than I can tell you just what he saw, 
because all zoos are very much alike. 

Most children run and race and hop- 
skip through zoos, cracking peanuts and 
eating popcorn, don’t they? But you see, 
because David could understand animal 
language perfectly, he was a little dif- 
ferent. He didn’t even notice the peanut 
and popeosrn stands; and the longer he 
walked, up this path and down that, past 
cage after cage of pacing wild animals, 
the more slowly his feet lagged and the 
worse he felt inside. Finally he sat down 
outside the bars of the polar-bear den, 
which was off the beaten track, and look- 
ing first this way and then that, to be sure 
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no one was looking, he rubbed his coat- 
sleeve over his eyes and said,— 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

One of the two enormous polar bears 
which were walking noiselessly up and 
down, up and down the paved floor of 
their den, swaying their pointed heads 
back and forth, back and forth, came to 
the close-set bars and growled. At least 
you might have thought he growled, but 
to David’s ears the growl said :— 

“What are you crying about, little boy? 
Nobody in all the years we’ve lived here 
cried at us before. They all stare, and 
throw us peanuts.” 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 
again. “Why are you all in cages? 
you want me to let you out?” 

Polar Bear was so surprised, he sat 
down as close to the bars as he could, 
and said: “Let us out? Do you want to 
let us out? Nobody ever wanted to let 
us out before,—not since we left our own 
ice-home,” and the big restless white bear 
started to shuffle off, to continue his walk 
up and down, up and down, but David 
called him back. 

“Won’t you please come back, Polar 


said David, 
Don’t 


Bear? I don’t want to stare at you. 
Won't you please tell me why you’re 
here?” 


“How do I know why we’re here?” said 
Polar Bear, swaying his head from side 
to side, but coming back to the bars. “All 
I know is we are here and we can’t get 
out. Man put us here and keeps us here, 
that’s all I know. Why do you want to 
know, anyway?” and Polar Bear’s voice 
suddenly sounded suspiciously growly. 

“T’ve got to know,” said David, simply. 
“T’m coming every day I can and talk to 
you, and the lions, and the rest, and when 
I know all about it, I’m going to let you 
all out.” 

“You can’t,” said the Polar Bear, hope- 
lessly. ‘You’re too little.” 

“T can,” said David. “You'll see. I 
s’pose all the people who come and stare 
at you can’t understand a word you say, 
but if you'll just talk to me, all of you, 
I'll tell them every word, and once they 
know, they wouldn’t think of keeping you 
locked up in cages, not a minute! They 
wouldn’t like it themselves, would they?” 

Polar Bear shuffled to the little pool 
in the middle of his enclosure, lowered 
his black nose to the water, and shuffled 
back to the bars. 

“How would like to have on my fur 
coat this hot day,’ he asked, “and have 
to see that little pool with a cake of ice 
in it once a day, when every time you 
shut your eyes you see glistening green- 
white icebergs? How would you like it?” 

“T shouldn’t like it at all,” said David. 
“T know just how you feel under your 
skin,—yes, I do. Won’t you please come 
close to the bars on your side, and I’ll 
come close on mine, and then won’t you 
shut your eyes tight and tell me what you 
see?” 

“The very first thing I can remember,” 
said Polar Bear, when they were settled, 
“was snuggling up close to my mother 
and my little brother under a nice warm 
snowdrift. It was our house, and, curled 
warm and snug inside, what did we care 
what storms blew!” ; 

“How did you breathe?’ asked David, 
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feeling almost as if he were little bear 
brother. 

“Oh, my mother’s warm breath made a 
little chimney up to the air,” said Polar 
Bear. 

“And did your breath come out like 
smoke?” asked David, to whom listening 
was seeing. 

“T° don’t know,” said Polar Bear. “I 
wasn’t above ground, I was underneath, 
all comfy-warm and sleepy.” 

“Oh, yes,” said David. “Go on. Don’t 
open your eyes. I want to know all about 
tat 

“After we'd been in our house a long 
time,’ went on Polar Bear, “it began to 
melt away, till one day there wasn’t any 
roof, and we were out of doors.” 

“What did you see?” 

“Tce, of course, ice and icebergs and 
snow, everywhere. My brother and I 
tumbled around a few days and then our 
mother took us with her and taught us 
to hunt and swim and fish.” Polar Bear 
opened his eyes. “And now look at that 
pool!” 

David nodded miserably, and after a. 
minute Polar Bear shut his eyes tight 
again and went on: “When the sun melted 
our house, there were lots of birds build- 
ing their nests, and we hunted these and 


fish! We're the best fishermen in the 
world! You like salmon yourself, don’t 
you?” : 


David chuckled at Polar Bear’s pride. 

“By the edge of the sea, young seals 
bask on the sunny rocks, and young wal- 
ruses come out of the water, too. Of 
course we had to watch mother first. If 
she couldn’t steal up on them, she’d swim 
out and then catch them under water 
when the seals flopped off to swim. Swim? 
I guess we can! And dive! Didn’t you 
ever lie on your back in the cold water 
and.catch hold of your hind feet with 


your fore feet? Didn’t you ever play 
that game? You roll and bob among the 
ice-cakes! The times my mother and 


brother and I did have!” 

“T haven’t any hind feet,’ said David, 
dejectedly. “I wish I had.” 

Polar Bear didn’t seem to hear, but 
went right on. “It’s mostly dark up where 
we live,—yes, of course we like it that 
way. But for a few weeks in summer 
the sun is in the sky all the time, night 
and day, and then the ice and snow melt 
in places and we eat moss and grasses 
and berries.” Again Polar Bear opened 
his eyes and looked at the little round 
pool, hardly big enough for him to get 
into and turn around. David looked at 
it, too. s 

“T s’pose it doesn’t look much like the 
Arctic Ocean,” he thought, then asked 
aloud, “Is it any better in those black 
holes you crawl into?” pointing to the rear 
wall of the den in which were two open- 
ings through one of which the other polar 
bear had disappeared. 

“Only because you can sleep better in 
there,” said Polar Bear. 

“And you can dream of where you came 
from?” asked David, who was feeling in-_ 
side himself that the hot pavement and 
the mocking little pool were more than 
he could bear. “You dream just the way 
you talk when your eyes are shut?” 

“Yes, and I’m going to have a nap now,” 


Ag 
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said Polar Bear. ‘After talking to you, 
I’ve got to. You can see yourself I’ve 
got to.” 

“Yes, I can see myself I’d have to,” 
agreed Dayid. “Please sleep as much as 
you can. But whenever I come, will you 
come to the bars and talk with your eyes 


shut? You know I’m going to tell them 


aie 

“T’ll come,” said Polar Bear. “Only I 
can tell you now that they’ll not under- 
stand. Nobody ever did but you.” 

“Mhey will understand,’ said David. 
“T’ll make them. They'll be as sorry as 
I am when they know what they’ve done. 
They can’t know or they would never 
have done it. Good-by, Polar Bear; have 
the longest nap you can?” And David 
started slowly down the shady path lead- 
ing im the direction of home. With a sud- 
den turn he raced back just as Polar Bear 
was looking into the black hole where 
dreams awaited. 2 

“Q Polar Bear—Polar Bear!” called 
David, breathlessly, “I’m so glad I caught 
you in time! Who took you away from 
the ice and snow, and sparkly ocean, and 
white-green icebergs? Whoever did it?’ 

“Man,” answered Polar Bear, shortly, 
still swaying his pointed head. ‘Man, in 
a big ship,—my brother*and me. I don’t 
know why they didn’t bring mother, too, 
She didn’t run away. She was lying still 
on the ice when Man took us away.” 

“But you hadn’t done anything to Man?” 
asked David, slowly. 

“No,” said Polar Bear, “we hadn’t done 
anything to Man, and we never would 
if he’d leave us alone. Ask the others. 
They’ll all tell you the same.” 

And David, his nose pressed against one 
of the iron bars, called softly: ‘‘Pleasant 
dreams, Polar Bear! If the grown-ups 
shouldn’t understand, the children will! 
But the grown-ups will, and we'll all let 
you out and send you straight back to 
your ice-home where you belong.” 


California Water Dogs 


G. W. TUTTLE 

Such strange things as Albert Freeman 
saw on the long trip to California with 
his mother. His uncle owned a ranch 
just under a great mountain which always 
looked as if it wanted to say, ‘““Come, boys, 
and play with me.” 

Albert and his cousin James played day 
after day in the little pools of the canyons. 
How astonished Albert was to see great 
rats that built their nests in the trees! 
Just think of a rat building a nest in a 
tree! He also saw squirrels that lived 
in the ground instead of in trees. 

“James,” said Albert, one night, “you 
wrote me that you had a lot of queer 
dogs to show me when I came to visit you.” 

James laughed, and@said: “My dogs all 
live a little way up the canyon. To- 
morrow I will show them to you.” 

The next morning the two boys took 
their lunch and went farther up the 
eanyon. “But, James,” said Albert, “we 
have not been up here before. Don’t you 
have to feed your dogs every day?” 

James laughed again as he said: “No, 
my dogs feed themselves. They get their 
own living up the canyon.” Then, looking 
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at Albert mischievously, he added, “My 
dogs do not even bark.” 

Albert was puzzled. “What strange 
dogs they must be!” he thought. His 
Fido barked every morning, very loudly, 
at home. Could they_be real dogs, or was 
James just making believe? 

Just then thay came to a big pool just 
below a beautiful little waterfall. “Now,” 
said James, “just look down into the 
water and you will see my dogs.” 

What do you suppose Albert saw? He 
saw a species of lizard in the water. Queer 
little fellows they were, reddish-brown in 
color, about the color of a brick, and 
about four or five inches in length. There 
were seven or eight of them walking about 
on the gravel in the bottom of the pool. 

“Why, James,” said the astonished Al- 
bert, “those are not dogs!” 

“Yes, they are,’ said Albert; “they are 
California water-dogs.” 

Of all the strange things that Albert 
saw he thought the water-dogs were the 
queerest. ‘“O boys,’ he often said to his 
playmates after his return to New York, 
“if you could only see those little water- 
dogs that live in that California canyon!” 


Modern Toys 


Toy-makers nowadays make toys that 
interest and amuse father and mother as 
well as the children. Some of the larger 
toy sets include saw, hammer, nails, 
springs, rivets, bolts, and blocks of soft 
wood, and paint. By following directions 
and pictures it is possible to make all 
manner of wonderful things, from jointed 
wooden animals to airplanes and houses 
of different models. What is more fun 
than to see real things grow under your 
own hands? Of course all the old toys 
are still on the toyshop shelves, but more 
and more every year clever toymakers 
supply necessary materials and let chil- 
dren make their own playthings instead 
of turning them out ready-made. Usually 
interested family conferences follow on 
the heels of toys-in-the-making, and chil- 
dren gleefully discover that mother and 
father have not grown up at all. : 


A Viking Ship 

“Give ‘er sail, boys!” eried the Norse- 
man; “let ’er sail goose-winged for the 
open sea.” , 

Centuries ago, long before the days of 
Columbus, hardy Norsemen set sail over 
a storm-swept sea that they thought was 
flat,—set sail with their eyes on the far 
horizon, beyond which they thought a 
dragon swallowed the shining sun. 

To show the world that Norsemen to- 
day are as good sailors as were their an- 
cestors, Norway, at the time of the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, built the little 
craft Gokstad II. and sent it, under Capt. 
John Johnson, from Christiania to New 
York. ‘The voyage was a triumph, and 
proved, if proof were needed, that it was 
possible for Leif HBricson and his crew 
actually to cross the Atlantic in such a 
cockleshell,—their stanch little Gokstad. 

The Gokstad II., replica of the old Vik- 
ing ship, roused aS much interest at the 
Fair as did the Columbus ecarayvels. After- 
ward it was towed ashore and covered 
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with a flimsy roof, which in time fell 
apart, leaving the little ship unprotected. 
For many years the grass grew undis- 
turbed around it, and in it children sailed 
on many a make-believe voyage,—perhaps 
to find the dragon who swallowed : the 
yellow sun. 

At last several Norwegian-Americans in 
Chicago arranged to have the brave little 
ship moved to Lincoln Park, where, pro- 
tected from storms, it will rest on a little 
hill overlooking a lake,—a reminder of the 
old adventurous days. 


The Ash 


Curious beliefs and legends cluster 
around the ash-tree. An old woodcut 
shows women working busily in the fields 
while their babies hang safely in baskets 
on the branches of an ash-tree. An ash 
was chosen for protection because it was 
supposed to keep off snakes and witches. 

In some parts of England some people 
still burn ash fagots at Christmas-time, 
in memory of a cold winter when King 
Alfred and his soldiers marched through 
the country and kept themselves warm 
with fires of ash wood. Many people 
wore the flowers of the ash, called “kegs,” 
in their hats, thinking they kept off all 
diseases. A double leaf on an ash twig 
Was supposed to bring good luck, just as 
a four-leaved clover stands for luck to-day, 

If the oak is out before the ash, 
*Twill be a summer of wet and splash ; 
But if the ash is out before the oak, 
’Twill be a summer of fire and smoke. 


Counting 


Since most sayages learn to count on 
their fingers, they count by tens as we do, 
Sometimes they give their numbeis funny 
names. The Indians on the Orinoco River 
in South America call five “one hand” and 
ten “two hands.” They use their toes as 
well as their fingers as counters. Fifteen 
they call “whole foot’? and sixteen ‘one 
to the other foot.” Twenty is “one man.” 
With higher figures this method has its 
complications. For instance, twenty-one 
is “one to the hand of the next man.” 
Instead of counting by fingers, some races 
use the finger-joints. They are rather 
badly off, as they ‘ean count only to three. 
Besides these ways of counting, some 
tribes make use of bright pebbles and 
shells. Our word “calculate” means “work- 
ing with pebbles.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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New York Letter 


M. A. B. 


The young people in this section are be- 
ginning to wake up and realize that their 
church really means something in their 
lives. The Federation formed last year 
has had several pleasant gatherings. The 
latest was a week ago at Staten Island. 
They gathered in time for supper. Mrs. 
Cloyd H. Valentine of Boston told about 
the plans for Anniversary Week, and 
urged the sending of delegates to the 
meetings. 

Miss Mitchell, the representative sent 
over by the British League (which is like 
The Alliance) for the Boston Meetings, 
was most cordially welcomed in New 
York. On Thursday, May 6, she was 
honor guest at a luncheon at the Na- 
tional Arts Club, given by several women 
of the New York League. This was fol- 
lowed by a general reception at the church 
house of the Community Church. 

The West Side Unitarian Church is 
much interested in planning for the new 
church, looking about for the most ad- 
vantageous location. They are having en- 
tertainments to help fill the treasury. A 
play was given at the Plaza the past 
week with great success. 

The Community Church, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, is carrying on its inter- 
esting meetings as usual, with the gather- 
ing of its people into clubs and providing 
speakers for the Sunday night forum. 
During April, Prof. Harold J. Laski, re- 
cently resigned from the faculty of Har- 
yard University, spoke on “Democracy at 
the Crossroads’; Mr. Walter W. Liggett 
of the Department of Immigration gave a 
talk on “The Non-Partisan League in Ac- 
tion’; and Mr. Frank P. Walsh, a promi- 
nent representative of the Irish, spoke on 
Ireland. The forum meetings closed 
April 25. Mr, Francis Neilson, editor of 
the Freeman, was the speaker. At the 
April Alliance meeting the Negro problem 
was the subject for discussion. Mr. 
Eugene R. Jones spoke on the city condi- 
tions among the Negroes, and Mr. Harry 
CG. Pace on the advancement of the col- 
ored people. The annual church fellow- 
ship meeting for the welcoming of persons 
who have joined the Church during the 
year was held May 2. The members new 
and old expressed their ideas as to plans 
and hopes for the future. 

At All Souls, The Alliance and the Lay- 
men’s League united in an invitation to 
the congregation to “a social gathering 
that we may become better acquainted” 
on April 27. Rev. John H. Lathrop of 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, was 
the speaker, giving his story of his West- 
ern trip in the interest of the Laymen’s 
League. The Guest Day of The Alliance 
on April 21 was_also the last Alliance 
meeting for the year. Dr. Sullivan gave 
a review of “Christian Conditions To- 
day,” and the social hour followed. The 
work of the Cheerful Letter committee 
of this Alliance branch is rather unusual, 
because so much is done. The “Sunshine 
Bag,” which is to receive a penny every 
day the-sun shines, is one method of rais- 
ing money for this work. 

Rey. Nelson J. Springer of the Fourth 
Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, has sent out 
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ecards with questions as to the wishes of 
‘hose who make up the congregation. “Do 
you wish the minister to call?” is one 
question; “Do you wish information about 
our church activities?” another; and so 
on. A fine advertisement is inserted in 
the Brooklyn Hagle on Saturday night, 
with notice of all meetings. Mr. Springer 
has. had as sermon topics: “Ladies of 
Creation”; “By the Rude Bridge,” for the 
anniversary of the battles of Lexington 
and Concord; “The Arrow of Gold.” Dur- 
ing May, ‘The question of the family in 
the city” is being treated. A reunion ser- 
vice was held on May 2. Every Saturday 
morning the basement of the church is 
open for the play of the children of the 
neighborhood, under the direction of the 
minister and Mr. Brownell Stone. A lawn 
party for the entire parish was given by 
the young people for May 15. 

It is very pleasant to feel that the 
work in this section is being cared for 
by Rev. Walter Reid Hunt. A note to him 
asking for news of the Unitarian churches 
in New Jersey brought a quick response. 
The New Jersey Unitarian Ministers’ As- 
sociation, of which Rey. Edgar 8. Wiers 
is president, has undertaken the co-ordi- 
nation of the work of the churches in 
the State. They have opened the church 
in Ridgewood, which has been closed for 
a year, and services are now held every 
Sunday afternoon at four o’clock. ‘The 
New Jersey Conference met in Paterson 
for an afternoon and evening meeting on 
Sunday, April 25. Rev, Dr. William I. 
Lawrarce is visiting all the New Jersey 
churches as well as those in New York, 
stimulating Sunday-school work and help- 
ing the teachers about the conduct of their 
classes. 

Mr. Hunt, who is also minister of the 
church in Orange, as well as acting secre- 
tary of this section for the American Uni- 
tarian Association, has preached on “The 
Faith of America” and “After Freedom, 
What?’ Rey. Dr. William L. Sullivan, 
All Souls, New York, came for the evening 
of May 2, taking for his subject, “Two 
Kinds of Revolution.” Mr. Hunt, speak- 
ing of the Interchurch World Movement, 
says that “when they shut us out they 
shut themselves in, but it is a prophecy 
and promise of real brotherhood, and 
meanwhile we must line up together for 
the faith we hold.” 

In Montclair, where all are happy to be 
in their new home, Rey. Edgar S. Wiers, 
the minister, is giving a series of spring- 
time sermons, “New Faith for Old.” The 
Alliance has had all-day meetings the en- 
tire season, haye dressmaking and milli- 
nery classes, and also take orders for the 
making of aprons. The latter cannot be 
made fast enough. The attendance com- 
mittee has this word on the weekly calen- 
dar: “There will be room for one hundred 
guests at our service each Sunday. Bring 
some one to one of these morning services, 
which we ourselves enjoy so much. Is 
that not a good way to build our congre- 
gation?” ; 

At Summit, the Men’s Club, formed last 
fall, has expanded into a civie club with 
a membership of one hundred and fifty. 
A committee has been appointed to form 
a chapter of the Laymen’s League. Rey. 
Frank C. Doan, the minister, has been 
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giving a series of sermons on “The Spirit 
of a Free Church,” and on Sunday at 
noon-day half-hour talks on ‘“Healthy- 
mindedness.” The young people have 
formed the Young People’s Community 
Club, with a membership of thirty. They 
are interested in the co-operative charities 
of the town. They are helping one of the 
local papers in giving a theatre May party 
to about one hundred and fifty of the poor 
Italian children of the town. The Al- 
liance branch has had a cafeteria supper 
each month during the winter, and is now 
carrying out two victrola concerts. Mrs. 
Doan is the new president of the New 
York League, and the members are look- 
ing forward to a year of great activity 
under her guidance. 

From Plainfield we learn of the re- 
organization of The Alliance under its 
new president, Mrs. H. N. Stevens. A 
comprehensive programme is being deyel- 
oped for the extension of the Post-Office 
Mission. The Plainfield church has in 
its membership families living in West- 
field, Somerville, Dunellen, and New 
Brunswick. Representatives from each of 
these places have been made members of 
the Post-Office Mission committee and a 
vigorous campaign is now being carried on. 
Also an every-member canvass is being 
carried on by the trustees of the church. 


Y. P. R. U. Mass Meeting 


The Young People’s mass meeting held 
at Unity House on Sunday, April 25, was 
a success! Over five hundred young men 
and women attended, and with the help 
of Mr. William Weston, the enthusiastic 
song leader, much spirit was displayed 
during the singing of the hymns. In- 
spiring messages were given to the young 
people by Mr. Ernest -G, Adams, Mrs. 
Caroline S$. Atherton, Mrs. C. H. Valen- 
tine, Rey. Florence Buck, and Rev. Dud- 
ley Hays Ferrell. Because of the in- 
ability of Rev. Houghton Page to be pres- 
ent, Miss Adeline B. Pfleghaar presided. 

After the mass meeting the Boston 
Federation held its annual business meet- 
ing. Excellent reports were given by the 
affiliated Hale and Howe classes, Brighton 
Y. P, A., Canton, Channing Guild, Charles 
BE. Park, Dedham, Disciples Guild, Law- 
rence Union, Nathaniel Hall, Quincy, 
Theodore Parker, Winkley Guild, Wollas- 
ton, All Souls, Roxbury, West Roxbury, 
and South Middlesex Federation. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Mr. Malcolm Merrick; vice- 
president, Mr. Henry Anderson; secretary, 
Miss Martha Robinson; treasurer, Mr. 
Harold Daly; chairman ways and means 
committee, Mrs. C. H. Valentine ;° chair- 
man social committee, Mr. Fred May; 
chairman friendly service committee, Miss 
Emma Lang; and chairman of member- 
ship committee, Miss Adeline Pfleghaar. 


Meetings at the Isles of Shoals 


From July 6 to 20 the regular meetings 
of the Isles of Shoals Association are to 
be held at Star Island, Isles of Shoals; 
from July 17 to 19, the Star Island Con- 
ference of Unitarian Young People; from 
July 21 to 27, the Sunday School Institute — 
meetings. Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen 
of the Second Church, Boston, Mass., is 
chairman of -the programme committee. 
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Meadville’s Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


One of the oldest and most notable alumni tells 
what it has done 


GEORGE BATCHELOR, D.D. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
School will be celebrated June 1-3. As 


. one of the graduates whose memory runs 


back to 1859 it has been suggested to me 
that a few reminiscences of that far-off 
time would be appropriate. This was 
only fifteen years after the opening of 
the School, and most important changes 
were taking place. All friends of the 
School owe an enormous debt of gratitude 
to Harm Jan Huidekoper, who with his 
son Professor Frederic and other members 
of his family gave lands, money, and 
personal service to found a school dedi- 


- eated to the free and reverent study of 


theology and-open to all men and women 
who were qualified to enter its classes. 

At first the students were drawn 
largely from the Christian Connection. 
For example: In the first five years, 
were admitted, of 
whom twenty-one were from the Chris- 
tian Connection and only ‘sixteen were 
Unitarian. Twenty years later’ the 
“Christians” had almost ceased to come, 
and most of those who came were on the 
way to Unitarian pulpits. 

Before going further with the academic 
fortunes of the institution it seems fitting 
to pay a tribute to the social atmosphere 
of Meadville. The children and grand- 
children of the founder with the families 
that were associated with them in the 
Unitarian church opened their doors freely 
to the students and gave them the ad- 
vantages of a social intercourse of which 
high culture and refinement were the 
characteristic traits. Wealth without 
ostentation and culture without exclusive- 
ness were the unusual and charming ele- 
ments in the composition of a social circle 
to which all students were freely admitted. 

On a Sunday morning there might have 
been seen a high-bred dame standing at 
the door of the Unitarian church to wel- 
come old Dutch women from the country 
who came, not because they understood 
the refinements of Unitarianism, but be- 
cause the church was founded by their 
fathers’ friend, Harm Jan Huidekoper. 

One proof that this influence was freely 
exerted and gratefully accepted is the 
record of half a score of damsels who 
became the wives of Unitarian ministers 
and carried high culture and sometimes 
wealth into Unitarian parishes. 

Forty years after the opening of the 
school, Unitarianism was pushing west- 
ward in the vain hope of fulfilling the 
prophecy of Thomas Jefferson that ‘all 
young men of his time would die Uni- 
tarians,’ and graduates of Meadville were 
serving the cause in New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Cleveland, and Toledo; 
and also in Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and 
in Boston and neighboring churches. At 
the fiftieth anniversary there were one 
hundred and fifty Meadville men surviy- 
ing and settled in Unitarian parishes. 

A brief examination of the Year Book 
for 1895 brings to view the remarkable 
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fact that nearly all editorial and execu- 
tive offices were monopolized by Mead- 
ville men. They were secretaries of the 
Unitarian Association, the National Con- 
ference, and nearly all local conferences, 
and also of ministerial and other associa- 
tions. : 

The earlier graduates were not alumni 
of colleges. But after twenty years there 
were half a dozen graduates of Harvard 
and other colleges, and the curriculum 
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was made more attractive to educated 
men, 

At the seventy-fifth anniversary, which 
will be celebrated in June, all the alumni 
of the School are inyited to assemble at 
Meadville to enjoy a generous hospitality 
and learn what is being done by summer 
schools and the new relations with the 
University of Chicago to increase the in- 
fluence and the educational resources of 
the School. 


ANOTHER UNUSUAL BOOK OFFER 


The response to our recent special Book Offer that we have received from the readers 
of Tue CuristiAN Reaister induces us to afford the subscribers another oppor- 
tunity to secure some more of our standard titles at a discount of 25% from list 
price when cash accompanies order and mention is made of THE CHRISTIAN REGISs- 


TER. 


These prices are available on these books until June 1st. 


Special Offer 
(Postpaid) 


THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL By Milton Reed. 


_ A. dispassionate survey of the democratic method of government with 
an indication of those respects in which the American people are not living 


up to their highest principles. 


WORKS OF ORVILLE DEWEY 


$0.65 


_ The ripe thought and mature experience of one of the ablest minds 
which American Unitarianism has produced are contained in this volume. 


8vo. 804 pages. $0.95 


THE HEAVEN OF THE MOON By Samuel R. Calthrop. 


An attractive little volume of poems that are rich in thought and 


beautiful in expression. 


$0.85 


THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION By James T. Bixby. 


An admirable philosophical treatise written with such simplicity of 
language, such single-mindedness and candor that it will appeal to a large 


class outside the pale of critical analysis of ethics. 


$0.90 


REASON IN RELIGION By Frederick H. Hedge. 


A book showing the necessary place which reason must hold in religious 
thought since the cause of reason is the cause of religion, and should enter 


into the true construction of the faith of the church. 


$0.90 


SKETCHES OF SOME HISTORIC CHURCHES OF 
GREATER BOSTON By various authors. 


A decidedly interesting and unusually complete story of the develop- 
ment of Unitarianism out of the hard, conservative Puritanism of early 
New England, as reflected in the history of twelve churches in Boston and 


vicinity. 


$1.20 


THE SOUL OF AMERICA IN TIME OF WAR By various 


authors. 


A compilation issued just before the close of the war, revealing the in- 


most thoughts of fifteen representative Unitarian ministers. 
much of value in the sermons for the present and future. 


There is still 
$1.05 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


An attractive edition of the Sermon on the Mount. Printed in two 


colors on Japanese vellum with decorative borders. 


gift book bound in paper covers. 


A very excellent little 
$0.45 


ee 
BOOKS OF PERMANENT WORTH 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street :_ : 


Boston, Massachusetts 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Ton RnNGISTER 
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Hungarian Relief Fund 


The second report of the Relief Unit, 
dated at Bucharest on April 14, has 
reached Dr. Eliot, the chairman of the 
Commission. Mr. Snow was to leave by 
rail for Kolozsvar that night and Mr. 
Metcalf and Mr. Witte were to follow with 
the camion and supplies. They have 
therefore presumably now been at work 
for nearly a month among the people and 
churches in Transylvania. It is urgently 
desired that the $50,000 which the Uni- 
tarian churches should put at the disposal 
of their representatives may be promptly 
contributed. 

The following contributions are grate- 
fully acknowledged :— 


Previously acknowledged...........$85,354.85 
WVTTITAIN Dil) WV ILCOX ors oli enctenys ¢ ote eteceee 5.00 
First Unitarian Church of Flushing, 

INMYae Additional’ i: ctas giase ses ote 3.50 
The First Unitarian Church of Des 

Moines, Ia. : 

Mrs Co, Ws SONGS ahi. citi Nisisticis elbaets 2.00 

ay EL OORT ELS ores rg ates ae otnte waete 3.00 

POSIT eLOCTOI. sus iste, sus ele aituchere) sieie 3.00 

Aifejebel ay Aes rr aR 5 citi ur Wooo 5.00 

ACP ae WLLLAIIR ony cotter crciesetetel siete a 10.00 

WAU CISLO Wil <.ony ones ataueia ait hee nlette 2.00 

ME SHAM SEBAT 05. ce. ie eien tere suaiaiesale 1.00 

Mra. Al Coopers sus oki heremates s 1.00 

LISS) HA FLATS. ox. fe onelelois elena stots 5.00 

Rey HH Reemans-ee ee iwewceee 5.00 

Ladies of Unity Circle....4%). 60. 0% 5.00 
Ee AVC ULTIOY cs ofete oc mlase aakele et ets ccts 5.00 
Women’s Unitarian Alliance of 

CRIGHCERTOIS MEABSis chats (oss vind coiminiei ve 10.00 
Orange, N.J. :— 

Mirst Unitarian -Chureh 4... va. 70.00 

Sunday-school of First Unitarian 

Clrurchys.. ..ttitetsie onto iia es aatente 10.93 
WVATVONAICIATION: crtustere cneleitiac a arssede « 50.00 
Community Church of New York, N.Y., 

OO LELOT EG] cones ielacateipiormious hi denr e+ era, sce 2.12 
Mrs. J. Sidney Mitchell............ 15.00 
Katharine Choate Ireson........... 100.00 
Dr. and Mrs. A. Coolidge.:....4..... 15.00 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 

INS pee ACLU ACN OME LL. tate seal chy a aus arate aa nel 5.00 


Virst Congregational Society of West 

STIOSOWACOly NEASEL, ots state 8) >» eherene 
King’s Chapel, Boston, additional... 
Unitarian Church of Poughkeepsie, 


N.Y. 
Women’s Allianee, All Souls Church, 
Braintree, ES ae es eae: 
PEWOMMSINLOLH y oe siete acc, cot vie eibewne & 
First Religious Society, Newburyport, 
MASS... SAGGITIONAL 3. 5.5. 2 Sissetictee sy 2c 
Hirst Church-in Boston: «2.54 + + -< 5 
Wollaston, Mass., Ladies’ Aid Alliance 
Through the Alliance :— 
Arlington Street Chureh Branch, 
Cs Gihaliyiv:d ee: Gee eee en oie 
Brockton, Mass., Branch.. 
Peabody, Mass., Branch.. 
Brighton, Mass., Branch. . 


Greenfield, Mass., Branch......... 10.00 
Milatbush Ney, LaUCh oi. scite cietet es 5.00 
Oranee, Noduse DLVUCi ers alae sa is.sories 28.50 
Seattle, Wash., University Church 

Span Chics ces. mer eetent ticlerets) <naiars Cisne 5.00 
Springfield, Mass., Branch........ 50.00 
Belmont, Mass., Branch: ... 23.).. o% 20.00 
Neponset, Mass., Branch......::.. 5.00 
Wayland, Mass., Branch...:...... 1.00 
Chelsea, Mass., Branch........... 5.00 


First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, 

Calif., additional 
First Parish, Norwell, Mass......... 
Ee Unitarian Church of Iowa City, 


Unitarian Church of All Souls (corres- 

pondence) Littleton, Mass........ 
Women’s Alliance, Unity Chureh, Am- 

herst; Mass: sates city aretelien oe alee 
First Unitarian Church Sunday-school, 

POW WOILY AVE ete te rcis. crocaPeus eveners tenets 
MIRS Marioncs: CADOUcasis ssc-+.s.0 emits 
Ae Mom VOLEMB COS (ls «tet, pertries teveiaune se 
SOGITOY Lay CADOES) s stg cie sls; o > ss oe ete 
First Unitarian Congregational So- 


eloty of Buffalo, Nu ovek ss aes 1,504.60 
Mra walter BOUnd sieves ae far sheer cs 5.00 
First Parish in Dedham, Mass....... 93.50 
Dlizabeth Ba Pipercsae wehatets oie sales 5.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Church 

of Cincinnati, Ohio, additional.... 9.00 
Catharine Hobarteatias c.ceuet a eae 5.00 
First Unitarian Church, Milwaukee, 

Wis:, additional ss ccsmorce wycteas 1.00 
Miss HBlisabeth B. Thacher......... 50.00 
Alexander BOrDOS ican enelesieuecalste caeiniets 25.00 
Unity Church, Redlands, Calif...... 25.00 
First Unitarian Church of Philadel- 

phia, Pa:, additionalir.).ae ss <teee= 100.00 
ASH PION «casa coke a eee irene satohie, teeta 25.00 
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fearch of Our Father, Lancaster, 


Lt or Amana shone 26.00 
MrsitN. A. S. Carrolivver..csere se 5.00 
Women’s Alliance of the Unitarian 

Chureh of Marshfield Hills, Mass. 5.00 
Miss Charlotte A. Hedge, additional. . 15.00 
Women’s Alliance of the Second Con- 

gregational Society of Quincy, Ill. 10.00 
A Friend, Lexington, Mass.......... 1.00 

$38,478.60 


(Contributions should be sent to Isaac 
Sprague, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


United Unitarian Campaign 
Approximately 3,500 persons, between 
five hundred and six hundred of them del- 
egates representing the congregations in 
various sections of the country, will at- 


tend the time-honored May Meetings of | during summer months. References. 


churches, so long known 
Week, in this city, May 


the Unitarian 
as Anniversary 
23-28. 

Dominant among the many questions 
to be considered will be the first great 
campaign to be conducted by the Uni- 
tarians of America for funds. 

Noted laymen and ministers will pre- 
sent their views as to the best methods 
of bringing the message of Unitarian 
Christianity before the people of the world 
and the financial support necessary to ac- 
complish this purpose. 

Briefly stated, the Unitarian leaders, 
both laymen and ministers, express the 
belief that not one person in one thousand 
understands Unitarianism and its mes- 
sage, although they believe that it is the 
liberal religion which fits in every way 
the conditions of to-day, the religion of 
service as exemplified by the life and 
teachings of Jesus, and the only religion 
consistent with the lessons of science. 
They therefore express their desires as 
follows :— 

The adequate telling of the story of Uni+ 
tarianism, so that every man can under- 
stand it, the unifying of Unitarian effort, 
and the raising of the funds to assure the 
desired results. 

Although the subject of the United 
Unitarian Campaign will punctuate every 
one of the score of meetings to be held 
throughout the week, the most extensive 
discussion will occur Tuesday, May 25, 
at the Ninety-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association in Tre- 
mont Temple. At this time also the an- 
nual report will be submitted; the address 
of the President, Samuel .A. Eliot, de- 
livered, and officers and directors nomi- 
nated and elected. 

The fundamental thought of Unitarian- 
ism also will be expounded on this day 
by speakers from various sections of the 
country, their general theme being de- 
scribed as the ‘Spirit of Fraternalism.” 

Despite housing conditions, which are 
as acute in Boston as elsewhere, the 
ospitality committee says that arrange- 
ments have been completed to care foy 
the three thousand and more delegates 
and their families who will come to Bos- 
ton from all States of the country. 


Free Religious Association — 
The Fifty-third Annual Convention and 
Festival will be held on Friday, May 28, 
in Boston. The Convention will be in 
Pilgrim Hall, 14 Beacon Street, at 10 
A.M. the general subject being, “1620- 
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1920—The Pilgrim Spirit in the Old World 
and the New,” the speakers being Rev. J. 
Edgar Park of the Second Congregational 
Church, West Newton; Dr. Lee S. MecCol- 
lester of ‘Tufts Theological School; Abra- 
ham M. Rihbany; and others. The Festi- 
val Luncheon will be held at 1 P.m., at the 
Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street, the 
general subject being, “The Pilgrims’ 
Progress and the New World Order,” with 
the usual list of brief addresses on various 
aspects of the subject. 


CULTURED YOUNG WOMAN desires position as 
secretary or companion. Will travel. References. 
Address H., care CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


CULTURED YOUNG WOMAN will tutor children 
Address W., 


care CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 
Island, N.Y. July 7—-August 18, 1920. Canoe- 

ing, Bathing, AUsthetic Dancing, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Music (extra). Apply to Mrs. William 
i Sonnets 317 West 107th Street, New York 
ity. 


WANTED—Liberal Protestant minister desires 
to obtain an automobile. Unable to pay much 
because of low salary. Address “X,” care THE 
CHRISTIAN. RHGISTER. 


HOUSEKEEPER—A reliable person to share 
home duties in family of three, where second 
maid is employed. Good plain cooking, no wash- 
ing. Winters in Milton, summers at Annisquam. 
References exchanged. Tel. Milton 2194-M, or 
address Box 3595, Boston 7, Mass. 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
REMINDER 


The Greatest Annual Meeting in the History 
of the Society 


Monday, May 24, at 2:30 


Arlington Street Church 
BOSTON 


WHY NOT 


& Ya 
INVEST IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


From 1620 to 1920 New England has 
built her reputation up for conserva- 
tism. Her Yankee inventiveness and 
ability in trade have made her a hive 
of industry. 


You can invest in New England 
safely. With high interest rates now 
prevailing you can obtain from 7% to 
8% and in some cases a chance for an 
extra dividend. 


If you will send your address we will 
suggest investments that any bank will 
approve, 


IN@INGC. 3's semanas 


Address. . 


Eacnee E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchan; 


ges 
When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new ~ 
address. | 
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THe WaysIDE PULPIT 


THE PILGRIMS 


God of our Fathers, 
help us dare 

Their passion for 
the common good 


A. E. CROSS 


Laymen’s Dinner for Mr. Drummond 


The visit to Boston of that eminent Uni- 
iarian clergyman and editor, Rev. William 
H. Drummond of London, who has ac- 
complished so much in awakening America 
to the sufferings and religious persecution 
of the Unitarians, Presbyterians, Roman 
Catholics, and Jews in Transylvania, came 
to a close on the evening of May 10, when 
he was the guest of honor of the Laymen’s 
League at a dinner at Unity House. 

The officers of the League and the pres- 
idents and secretaries of the Greater Bos- 
ton chapters, sixty-two in all, gathered to 
express their appreciation of Mr. Drum- 
mond’s efforts in behalf of Transylvania 
and to wish him Godspeed upon his home- 
ward journey. 

The League's vice-president, Mr. Ernest 
G. Adams, presided, and in introducing 
Mr. Drummond spoke briefly of the com- 
ing United Unitarian Drive. 

Mr. Drummond paid a graceful tribute 
to the many cordial receptions given him 
by the various chapters of the Laymen’s 
League before which he has spoken and 
to the friendliness and hearty support 
everywhere accorded him during his stay 
in the United States. He sketched briefly 
the results of his visit and declared that 
he was returning home well satisfied with 
the fruits of his labor of love. 

At the conclusion of his short but in- 
tensely interesting talk Mr. Drummond 
was accorded most hearty applause, and 
those present surrounded him for a long 
and very pleasant informal chat that was 
a marked tribute to his personal and con- 
versational charm. 


Acknowledgments of Offerings 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 

Already acknowledged......... wselsee $34,340.04 
April 16. Society in Hanska, Minn... 32.00 

16. Ithaca, N.Y., Branch Wom- 
OM BATMAN Ce, 30. '5 soe 2*elelts 5.00 

16. Society in Brie, Pa., addi- 
TAOMBUEM TNO s) tho eho eT eneier ee 65.32 
16. Society in Plymouth, Mass. 150.00 

16. Jamaica Plain, Mass., Junior 
PAMIAETGO so here chelate rails 2% 36 25.00 
16. Society in Germantown, Pa. 705.40 

16. Society in Salt Lake City, 
MOLAR Tartan oliviel eusiat. tts couche aus, «1 @ 37.20 

16. First Parish in Cambridge, 
Eiji Sortie) Ae ote 1,420.00 
16. Society in Cincinnati, Ohio 300.00 
16. Society in Leicester, Mass. 52.50 
16. Dedham, Mass., Branch , 
Women’s Alliance....... 15.00 

16. Sunday School, Second Uni- 

* tarian Societ y, Athol, 
NE ee oe, ARERR Oe 5.00 

16. Ladies’ Benevolent Society, 
Leominster, Mass.. 25.00 

16. Hamburg, NAY, Branch 
; - Women’s Alliance....... 10.00 

16. Miss Isabel G. Tower, Fort 
Riley Kans. -06.. 220%... 10.00 
17. First Parish, West Roxbury, Fao 


Branch Women’s Alliance 
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17. 
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17. 
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. First Parish, Brookline, 


Society in Brattleboro, Vt. 
Society in Woburn, Mass., 
ndditional... ... Doses 
Sunday School, Evanston, Il. 
Society in Ashby, Mass., ad- 
ditional .:<:.. 5:.:>s:0 eee 
Society in Wayland, Mass., 
additional... ../Seemeite 


Mass., additional........ 


. Society in Northfield, Mass. 
. Society in Hackensack, N.J. 
. Society in Woburn, Mass., 


additional. ..... .0 4) awe 


. Society in Manchester, N.H. 
. Society in Billerica, Mass. 
. Society in Denver, Col..... 
. Society in Denver, Col., to 


create a life membership 


‘ Portland, Ore., Branch Wom- 


. Society in Kansas City, Mo. 
. Society in Des Moines, Ia... 
. Society in Palo Alto, Calif. 
F ap aNd in Oklahoma City, 


. First Unitarian Society, 


Hyde Park, Mass. 


. Society in Youngstown, ‘Ohio 
. Church of the Unity, Dor- 


chester, Mass., additional 


. Sunday School, Haverhill, 
Masgs.........% 5-0 ee 
. Stockton, Calif. Branch 


Women’s Alliance....... 


. Society in Victoria, B.C.. 
20. Orange, N.J., 


Branch Wom- 
en’s Alliance 2s. ope <n. 


MADD v2.5. «sole 01g «ee 


20. Society in Lawrence, Kan. . 


-. Society in Santa Cruz, 


Calif. ..:.. 0.2.6 ods see 


. Hawes Unitarian Congrega- 


tional Chureh, South Bos- 
ton, Mass., Branch Wom- 
en’s Alliance. 


. Society in San “Antonio, 


Ui CE 


. Church of the Disciples, Bos- 


ton, Mass... ..¢2 .aeias 


. Society in Stow, Mass..... 
20. Santa Ana, 


Calif., Branch 


Women’s Alliance....... 


. Society in Chattanooga, 


21. Society in Paterson, N.J... 
21. Society in Pepperell, Mass. 


21. Waltham, Mass., 


Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 


. Society in Augusta, Me.... 


21. Houston, Tex., Branch Wom- 


to bw 
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wo Wr bobo 
wee 


bo 
& 


bo wy wy bw 
Np nr 


. Marlboro, Mass., 


a 


re) 


en’s Alliance... siiiamems as 


. Society in Trenton, N.J.. 
. All Souls Church, New York, 


OS eeererro 


. Society in Fall River, Mass. 
. Society in Hopedale, Mass. 
. Western Unitarian Confer- 


CNC... 2. «os 0. + » susheleenialas ie 


. Society in Rockland, Mass. 
, Miss Ella H. Jones, Vernon, 


ei rst Unitarian Church, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.seeeeeak 
Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 


. First Church, Roxbury, 


MASE: ... «+ «+ 015 Seamer 


. Mrs. Alfred Hill, Wellesley, 


. Society in Brookfield, Mass., 


Additional... .\< suse ee 


. Society in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
. Society in Richmond, Va.. . 
. Sunday School, Harvard, 


IMASB. ... .<:+:e:'s'e:ie ge 


. Fourth Unitarian Church, 


Brooklyn, N.Y.. 


. First Unitarian Congrega- 


tional Society, Buffalo, N.Y. 


. Society in Groton, Mass... 
2. Sunday School, 


Baltimore, 
MGS... i+ cer) eee 
First Church, Boston, Mass. 
Society in Sterling, Mass... 
Mrs. Frederic #. Durand, 
Maplewood, 
Society in Laconia, N.H.. 
Milton, Mass., Branch Wom- 
en’s Alliance. . saawaeee 
Leominster, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 
Newton Centre Unitarian 
Society, Newton Centre, 
MASS... .. <)> cisscle steerer ene 
Mrs. Francis H. Day, Roch- 
ester, England cig... 


. West Bridgewater, Mass., 


Branch Women’s Alliance 


. A “Friend,” to create a life 


membership  - ESS. 


. First Congregational Unita- 


ao pests pee gels 
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22. Society in Kingston, Mass. 80.00 
23. Society in San Diego, Calif. 150.00 
23. Third Unitarian Church, 

Cited owl terse es ae 15.00 
23. Schenectady, N.Y., Branch 

Women’s Alliance....... 10.00 
23. Society in Belmont, Mass. 235.00 
23. Wollaston Unitarian Society, 

Wollaston, Mass.. 25.00 
23. Wollaston Unitarian Society, 

Wollaston, Mass., to 

create a life membership 50.00 
23. Society in Gardner, Mass... 30.00 
23. Society in Rowe, Mass..... 15.00 
23. First Parish, Portland, Me. 136.90 


23. First Unitarian Society, 

Hyde Park, Mass., addi- 

MATL. stare tetera: tees cco 5.00 
23. Sunday School, Arlington 

Street Church, Boston, 

SVT GIR Sfe ye bois cb sreccemer es AEA oe oaaia 5.00 


MAAS. we L EEL. est 60.22 
23. chageroutional Unitarian 
Society, Andover, N.H.. 75.00 
23. Society in Grafton, Mass... 50.00 
23. First Unitarian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa......... 700.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
‘ SUNDAY SCHOOL. SOCIETY 
April16. Sunday School, Rockland, 
MASH aaNet seta aes cise 5.00 
16. Society in Concord, Mass... 25.00 
22. Sunday School, Fairhaven, 
MaBS.Sl es stiecdel. elle 15.00 
$44,883.03 
Henry M. WILLIAMS, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FREE BOOK EXCHANGE 


Through the courtesy of a number of 
Unitarian ministers and interested church 
workers a “Book Exchange” has been es- 
tablished in Channing Hall, for which we 
should be glad to receive books in good 
condition which are no longer needed by 
ministers and others. These will be placed 
on the shelves and will be available to 
those who call in person. Those desiring 
to contribute books are asked to send 
transportation charges prepaid. 

No list will be kept of these books, as 
it would be manifestly impossible to keep 
such a list up-to-date. 

Please address packages to W. Forbes 
Robertson, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., and mark “For the Channing Hall 
Book Exchange.” 

W. Forses ROBERTSON. 


Deaths 


BECK.—In Hackensack, N.J., May 9, 1920, 
Mrs. Mary J. Beck,. widow of G. Gusta Beck, 
eldest daughter of the late Jason Franklin and 
ie Campbell Kennedy, formerly of Milton, 

ass. 


EVER IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE 
MARIAN JOSEPHINE PAGE 
May 24, 1837—May 23, 1902 
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City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


Through an error in the advertisement 
of the Unitarian Festival, Wednesday, 
May 26, the price of the tickets was an- 
nounced as $3. It should have been $3.50. 


Walter G. W. Wolfe, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of the New 
England States, is hereby commended to 
our ministers and churches. Certification 
granted May 7, 1920. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 


In the Foreword of the statement of 
principles on social reconstruction, pub- 
lished in Tur Recister last week, it should 
have read, in the ninth line, “The constit- 
uent members of the Conference,” and not 
“of the Council,” as printed. 


The Middle States Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from Rey. Valentine G. 
Hartman of Millersville, Pa., application 
for the certificate of commendation issued 
by this Committee. Walter Reid Hunt, 
George M. Smith, Ernest C. Smith, 


Rey. Hurley Begun is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for a_ proba- 
tionary period of six months, ending No- 
vember 13, 1920. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian ©. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Committee 
for New England, 


Meetings and Conferences 


Children and Spiritual Impressions 


The one hundred and eighth session of 
ihe Channing Conference was held in the 
Channing Memorial Church at Newport, 
R.1., Wednesday, April 28, In the absence 
of the president, Hon. Chester W. Bar- 
rows, Rey. Augustus M. Lord, D.D., of 
Providence, R.I., was elected temporary 
chairman. Rey. Louis C. Cornish, secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, spoke before the Conference on “A 
Visit to the Unitarian Churches of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” The glimpse Mr, 
Cornish gave of the church life of the 
brethren across the sea was vivid and 
intimate, and after a comparison of their 
churches with those at home he made a 
most earnest appeal for a closer co- 
operation of the Unitarian churches of 
both .countries in behalf of law and 
democracy and international good-will. A 
devotional service of rare beauty and 
power was conducted by Rev. Walter S. 
Swisher of New London, Conn. Rey. Will- 
iam Safford Jones, minister of the church, 
then invited the audience to the collation 
which the women of the church had gen- 
erously provided in the parish house. The 
Conference assembled again at 2.15 and 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Hon. Chester W. Barrows, Provi- 
dence, R.I.; vice-president, Hon. Milton 
Reed, Fall River, Mass.; secretary, Rey. 
Manley B. Townsend, Attleboro, Mass. ; 
treasurer, Mr. Augustus R. Peirce, Provi- 
dence, R.I. The Conference voted to send 
$25 to the Unitarian Unit in Transylvania. 

‘ At the afternoon session Rev. Dr. William 
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I. Lawrance spoke on “Religious Educa- 
tion in the Church School’ and empha- 
sized the thought that the schools must 
more and more be made agents of char- 
acter. To the scepticism which doubts 
whether the children are in the school 
long enough for any great influence to be 
exerted over their characters, he answered 
that a spiritual impulse is not a matter 
of hours but of instants, and the im- 
portant question is, “Do we make the 
spiritual contact at any time?’ This 
spiritual impression may be made in three 
ways: through the discipline, organiza- 
tion, and conduct of the school itself; 
through a greater interest and participa- 
tion of all branches of the church in the 
work of the school; through a wise and 
conscientious use of the materials of in- 
struction as provided in the new Beacon 
Course. Rey. Charles T. Billings of Bel- 
mont, Mass., followed with an address on 
“Religious Education in the Home.’ He 
said that one of the purposes of religious 
education is to make the child feel the 
world is divine, and that there is spiritual 
power in friendship and patriotism, To 


do this, nothing is so necessary as to de- 
velop the religious atmosphere of the 
home. Then in a most helpful way that 


held the closest attention of all present 
Mr. Billings showed how this might be 
done simply and naturally. In the dis- 
cussion that followed, Dr. Lawrance and 
Mr. Billings answered a number of ques- 
tions and gave practical suggestions for 
the better conduct of the schools. The 
Conference adjourned at 4 p.m. Arthur H. 


Winn, Secretary. 
Personal 
The First Parish Church, Needham, 
Mass., has extended a call to Rev. Ben 


Franklin Allen of Hackensack, N.J. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association for the choice of officers 
and the transaction of other business will be 
held in Boston, Mass., at Tremont Temple, on 
Tuesday, May : 25. 1920, beginning at 10.00 A.M. 


LOUIS C. CORNISH, Secretary. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BD HBHLD IN 


HOTEL SOMERSET 
Wednesday, May 26, 1920 


Dinner will be served at 6 p.m. 


Presiding Officer, Mr. Edward F. McClen- 
nen. Speakers: Rev. Howard A. Bridg- 
man, D.D., Hon. Moorfield Storey, Rev. 
Samuel McChord Crothers. 


Tickets on sale at 16 Beacon Street, on and 
after Thursday, May 20, between the hours of 
9 and 5 o’clock. 


Dinner tickets, $3.50. Tickets for the speak- 
ing: floor, $1.50 and $1.00, box seats $1.00. 
Admission 50 cents. 


Application for tickets may be made to the 
Secretary, accompanied by check, and will be 
filled in the order received. 

Music as usual during the evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary. 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Unitarian Sunday Schoo! Society 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Thursday, May 27, 1920 
Unity House, Park Square, Boston 


Forenoon Session 


Devotional Service. Rev. William H. Brani- 
gan, Wayland, Mass. 

Transaction of Business:— 

Reports of the Clerk and the Treasurer. 

Appointment of Committees. Reports of 
Committees on Religion in the Home and 
Sunday-school Extension. 

Report of Committee on Nominations, 

Reports from the Field:— 

The South, Miss Mary N. Phillips. 

The Middle West, Rev. Hugh R. Orr. 

The Pacific Coast, Rev. Florence Buck. 
Address by the President. : 
Address, ‘“‘The Sunday-school in its Relation 

to Other Church and Denominational Ac- 

tivities,” by Rev. Minot Simons. 
Election of Officers. 


10.00 _ 
10.10 


10.15 
11.30 


12.10 


Afternoon Session 


Service of Song. 

Report on Election of Officers. 

Unfinished Business. 

Address, ‘Interchurch Unity Through the Sun- 
day-school,” by Rev. Paul S. Leinbach, 
D.D., of Philadelphia. 

Moving Pictures, to illustrate the use of this 

agency in teaching Bible geography and 

Oriental customs, and in inculcating patriotism 

and good morals. 

Adjournment. 


53d ANNUAL CONVENTION AND FESTIVAL 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 


Friday, May 28, 1920 


May 28, 10 a.m. Pilgrim Hall, 14 
Beacon Street. THE CONVENTION. 
General Subject : “1620-1920—The Pilgrim 
Spirit in the Old World and the New.” 
The President’s Annual Address. 
Addresses by 
J. Edgar Park, Second Chureh (Con- 
gregational), West Newton, Mass. 
Lee S. McCollester, Dean, Crane Theo- 
logical School (Universalist), Tufts 
College, Mass. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, Church of the 
Disciples (Unitarian), Boston, Mass. 


Open to the Public, 


2.00 


2.15 


2.45 


4.15 


FRIDAY, 


THE FrstivAL LUNCHEON AT 1 P.M. at the 

Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy Street. 

General Subject: “The Pilgrims’ Progress 
and the New World Order.” 


Toastmaster, George Grover Mills, 
Secretary, Free Religious As- 
sociation. 


Brief Addresses by 
John Morris Evans of Abraham Lincoln 
Center, Chicago; Harry Foster Burns, 
Interchange Preacher in England, 1919 
and 1920; Harry Levi, Rabbi, Temple 
Israel, Boston; Curtis W. Reese, Sec- 


retary, Western Unitarian Conference, © 


Chicago ; Maj. Charles Wellington Fur- 
long, formerly of the General Staff at 
the Peace Conference and assigned to 
the Military Intelligence Division of 
the American and Allied Forces in the 
Balkans; and others. 


Tickets to the Luncheon, $1.25 each, 
may be obtained by mail from the office 


of the Festival Committee of the Associa- 


tion, 26 Pemberton Square, Boston. Checks 
should be made payable to the Free Re- 
ligious Association of America. 


As attendance at the Luncheon is lim- 
ited, preference will be given to members 
until May 22. Other applications will be 
filled in order of their receipt. 


For tickets by mail, self-addressed 
stamped envelope should be sent. 


Haibes: May 28, at 8 p.m. ANNUAL BUSI- 

NESS AND FELLOWSHIP MEETING. 

Horne Gallery, 146 Stuart Street, at 

Dartmouth, Trinity Court, near the 
Copley- -Plaza. ewe 


General Subject: ‘Does Religion make for 
Progress or Reaction ?” 


Reports of the year’s work, election of | 


officers, discussion and action on 
plans and policies for the ensuing 
year. 


[May 20 1920. 
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The Old Year and the New 


HE contributions for the work of the American Unita- 

rian Association amount to more than sixty-five 
thousand dollars for the year just closed. This is a sub- 
stantial gain over the previous year. 


When the sudden call came for fifty thousand dollars 
for the Unitarians of Hungary, there was fear that our own 
treasury would suffer. The gain is very gratifying under 
these circumstances. 


A Real Achievement 


Of the fund for the Unitarians of Hungary, thirty-five 
thousand dollars has been contributed up to the present 
time. This makes more than one hundred thousand 
dollars for the two funds. 


There will be widespread satisfaction over these results. 
Our satisfaction should be an incentive to further giving 
to the fund for the Unitarians of Hungary. 


The people of our churches have reason for satisfaction 
in having an effective implement in the Association, not only 
for carrying on the established lines of work, but in meeting 
such emergencies as the Hungarian situation. 


These are times when the most effective work calls for 
adequate organization and for thorough loyalty. Our people 
have given evidence of their loyalty and their confidence. 
Weare preparing to go forward to even larger achievements. 


Bring to the May Meetings Your Pespirces of Faith and Hope 
_ and Courage. A New Day is Dawning for Our Liberal Faith 


something 
“Haven’t I got every- 
Nonskid tires and chains.”—Cin- 
cinnati Hnquirer. 


“Why don’t you provide 
for a rainy day?’ 
thing? 


Man in the Hall (to new clerk): “Yes, 
sir, you’ll like this office; best on the floor. 
I know because I’ve worked in them all.” 
New Clerk (highly incredulous) : “Impos- 
sible! Well, you certainly are versatile!” 
Man in the Hall: ‘“No—I’m the janitor.”— 
Pitt Panther. 


“Bredren,’ said a colored minister 
down on a plantation, “I’s got a five- 
dollah sermon an’ a two-dollah sermon 
an’ a one-dollah sermon; an’ I want dis 
here indelicate audience to take up a 
eollection as to which one of dem dey can 
afford to hear.”—The Forester. 


Tearful Parishioner (saying farewell to 
departing minister): “I don’t know what 
we will do when you are gone, Dr. Blank.” 
Minister: “Oh, the church will soon get a 
better man than I am.” ‘Tearful Parish- 
ioner: “That’s what they all say, but they 
keep getting worse and worse.’—Life. 


A mild little man was about to take 
an examination for life insurance. “You 
don’t dissipate, do you?” asked the phy- 
sician. “Not a fast liver, are you?’ ‘The 
man hesitated a moment, looked a bit 
frightened, then replied in a small, piping 
voice: “I sometimes chew a little gum.” 
—Oil Trade Journal. 


“T don’t believe in giving children names 
that can be shortened into nicknames,” 
said Mr. Merit. “No Tom, or Dick, or 


Bess for me, My children are named 
Paul and Scott and Ruth.” “May I see 
them?’ asked the visitor. “Certainly,” 


said the proud father, and called out, 
‘““Ruthie, bring Paulie and Scottie here, 
father wants you.”’—Onward. 


A woman who for years lived in one of 
our cities and attended the “College 
church” went to California where, after 
some years, she died and her remains were 
brought to the old home for burial. The 
city paper, among other things, stated 
that ‘for years she lived in this city and 
attended the ‘College church,’ but in Cali- 
fornia she was afflicted with the Congre- 
gationalists.””—Congregationalist. 


At a dinner in an Hastern city ex-Presi- 
dent Taft related the story of an editor 
who was offered pay for his speaking at 
a certain meeting. When he refused it, 
although this seems strange for an editor, 
the persoao who had made the offer re- 
marked that he would put the money in 
“the fund.” The editor’s curiosity was 
aroused, “What fund?’ he asked. “Oh, 
the fund to get better speakers next year,” 
was the unexpected reply—wNew York 
Evening Post. 


The census-taker runs up against many 
amusing experiences. Chief among these 
are the explanations some people offer for 
the various answers they make to ques- 
tions put to them. One of the census 
workers in Kansas City asked a woman 
whether she could read. She answered, 
rather hesitatingly, that she could not, 
and then hastened to explain: “I never 
went to school but one day, and that was 
in the evening, and we hadn’t no light, 
and the teacher didn’t come.’—Harper’s. 


The Christian Register 
PENSION SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society will 
be held on Monday, May 24, 1920, in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., at 4 P.M. 


Roser 8. Lorine, Secretary. 


UNITY 


JenxEIN Ltovp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, ann 
DEMOCRACY matt 17s rors 


Joun Haynes HOLMES and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SUBSCRIPTION Price $3.00 A YEAR 


SAMPLE Copres FREE 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at1l. Sunday, May 23, Mr. Hanson 
will preach. Subject, ‘‘The Something More.” 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Sunday, May 23, Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at11l. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister, Service at114.m. Church school at 
9.45. Kindergarten at 11, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Beacon 
Street-Reservoir cars passdoor. Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, minister. Church school, 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service at 11. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles BE. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
ofeachmonth. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Sunday service at 10.30 a.m. Sunday, May 23, Rev. 
Earl M. Wilbur of Berkeley, Calif., will preach. Chorus 
choir of thirty male voices, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, 
director. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Sunday, May 23, Rev. Mr. Ribbany will 
preach. Subject, ‘‘The Baptism of Regeneration.’ 
Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 


a.m. Kindergarten and Primary classes at 11 a.m. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, WELLESLEY HILLS. 
Rev. Walter S. Swisher, minister. Service, 10.45 a.m. 
Five sermons for the times. Sunday, May 23, ‘‘ Liter- 
ature and Life: Modern authors and their contacts with 
life (H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, Gilbert Canan)— 
Primary and secondary art—True literary art, like re- 
ligion, an outgrowth of actual contacts with life.” 


Notice to Subscribers 


In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 


SS LDL LLL 
When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THD RNGISTER ' 
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The Outside Unitarian, by John W, Day . 
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America’s Attitude Toward England, by Miles 
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A Summer School for Real Ministers; A Heal- 
ing Church.) 54 fae Ee eee 
New York Letter, by M.A.B.; Y.P.R.U. 
Mass Meeting; Meetings at the Isles of Shoals 
Meadville’s Seventy-fifth Anniversary, by 
George: Batchelor; D.D.1 .%.2 5k Reon 
United Unitarian Campaign; Hungarian Re- 
lief Fund; Free Religious Association . « 612 
Laymen’s Dinner for Mr. Drummond; Ac- 
knowledgments of Offerings . . . stale Ee 


Literature 


Mr. Cooke’s Position Disputed, by George R. 
Dodson; Books "2° ses seen ene 
Books for Boys and Girls. . . . 


The Home 


David and the Polar Bear, by Rose Brooks. . 
California Water Dogs, by G. W. Tuttle; Mod- 
ern Toys; A Viking Ship; The Ash; Count- 


Ing oP GNIS se stat ts 


Poetry 


Up and Down, by Marjorie Dillon . .. . 8 
To Fallen Comrades, by Harold E. B, Speight, rt 


Throughout the Church . . . . 


Pleasantries Ses, ede 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago, Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high standing and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sourn- 
wortH, D.D., President. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
eadville, Pennsylvania 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THe REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
‘16 Beacon Street, Boston 


